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GIVE  PEARLS  AWAY 


^  'hat  was  a  good  card  game, 
eh  George?  I  don’t  know  what  I 
liked  better:  the  playing  or  the 
drinking.  It  was  nice  to  see  the 
fellows  again;  after  a  few  years  it 
seems  that  the  ol’  high  school 
crowd  just  drifts  apart, 
f  L  moved  over  to  Westminster 
Avenue.  That’s  right,  right  across 
from  the  Alisters.  The  house  is 
beautiful  and  I  like  it,  but  I  wish 
it  was  as  large  as  the  Stevensons’. 

This  car’s  really  classic,  George. 
It  has  that  new  motor  they’ve 
been  advertising  on  TV,  hasn’t  it? 
As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  you  can’t 
beat  the  pick-up  and  looks  of 
these  cars.  Maybe  I  can  talk  dad 
into  letting  me  have  one  of  these 
babies. 

Ann  Hamilton?  Sure,  I  know 
her.  Took  her  out  twice  this  sum¬ 
mer.  You  want  to  take  her  out? 
Oh,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
Do  you  know  her  at  all?  That  ex¬ 
plains  it:  she  always  attracts  you 
if  you  don’t  know  her. 

She  is  sort  of  sexy,  if  you  like 
tall  girls.  I’ve  heard  plenty  of  fel¬ 
lows  say  that  she’s  got  the  nicest 
legs  in  town.  Personally,  I  think 
they’re  too  long,  but  every  man  to 
his  own  opinion.  The  thing  about 
her  that  gets  me  is  her  eyes.  Some 
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girls’  eyes  are  sort  of  dull,  but  not 
Ann’s.  Hers  are  sleepy-like  one 
time  and  on  fire  the  next,  you 
know  what  I  mean? 

You  like  her  hair?  I  think  she 
wears  it  that  way  just  so  she 
doesn’t  have  to  take  care  of  it. 
Though,  I  must  admit,  that  long 
careless  way  is  sophisticated  as  hell 
in  its  own  way.  But  doesn’t  it 
bother  you  when  she’s  always 
pushing  it  out  of  her  eyes? 

It’s  not  that  I  don’t  like  her;  it’s 
just  that  I  think  she’s  sort  of,  well, 
odd.  But  I  don’t  want  to  say  any¬ 
thing.  We  Bordens  are  good  losers, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  sound  like  a 
wounded  calf  or  anything.  She’s 
really  a  nice  girl.  ...  I  just  don’t 
click  with  her,  that’s  all. 

Normally,  I  wouldn’t  have 
asked  her  out.  But,  you  see,  Bryn 
Mawr’s  near  Wharton,  and  I 
thought  she’d  be  handy  for  house 
parties  next  year. 

You’re  right  there;  those  girls 
do  make  a  great  impression,  and  it 
never  hurts  to  make  an  impression, 
not  at  Wharton,  anyway. 

Well,  maybe  I’d  better  tell  you 
what  she’s  like  so  you  can  know 
what  you’re  asking  for.  Remem¬ 
ber  Stevenson’s  party?  That  was 
our  first  date.  You  were  there, 
weren’t  you?  Oh  yes,  I  remember; 
you  wore  those  formal  bermudas. 
I’ll  never  forget  the  way  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
venson’s  eyes  popped  when  she 
was  introduced  to  you.  I  thought 
her  pince-nez  would  drop  right 
off  her  silly  little  nose.  It  was 
really  funny. 

They  have  a  classic  place,  don’t 
they?  With  that  large  terrace  and 


everything.  That  was  the  biggest 
blast  I’ve  been  to  since  the  Cotil¬ 
lion  Ball  last  year. 

I  had  a  good  time:  those  cham¬ 
pagne  cocktails  saved  the  night 
because  Ann  was  behaving  funny, 
as  if  she  weren’t  having  a  good 
time.  I  finally  got  disgusted  and 
left  her  flat  for  awhile  so  she’d 
appreciate  me  when  I  got  back. 
Then,  this  Reilly  comes  over  from 
the  other  side  of  the  terrace  and 
sits  down  next  to  her.  I  still  don’t 
know  how  Reilly  got  invited; 
someone  told  me  his  aunt  was  a 
friend  of  the  Stevensons  and  they 
invited  him  because  they  felt  sorry 
for  him,  not  going  Ivy  and  all. 
Personally,  I  think  he  crashed. 

So  after  fifteen  minutes  —  I 
was  talking  to  some  of  my  frater¬ 
nity  brothers  —  I  noticed  that 
Ann  was  beaming  and  smiling  at 
Reilly  as  if  he  were  her  father 
with  a  bag  of  candy  or  something. 
I  naturally  thought  that  she  was 
trying  to  make  me  jealous.  But 
how  could  I  be  jealous  of  a  fellow 
in  a  rented  tux?  So  when  I  saw 
Reilly’s  freckled  moonface  lit  up 
like  a  sunlamp,  I  thought  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  rescue  Ann.  So  I  went  back, 
and  Reilly  stood  up,  all  five-five 
of  him,  and  put  out  his  paw.  I  can 
still  remember  how  clammy  it  felt. 

I  asked  Ann  if  she’d  like  to  meet 
some  of  my  friends  and  she  said 
she  didn’t  feel  like  it  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Well,  you  can  guess  how  I 
felt!  Then  to  top  things  off,  Reilly 
tells  me  that  I  can  go  see  my 
friends  and  he’ll  take  care  of  Ann 
for  me.  What  nerve!  I  was  so  mad 
that  I  yanked  Ann  right  off  the 
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bench  and  left  Reilly  standing 
there.  I  yanked  so  hard,  that  I 
thought  for  a  minute  there,  that 
she’d  come  right  out  of  her  blue 
strapless. 

She  didn’t  speak  to  me  for  quite 
awhile  and  then  only  to  tell  me 
that  she  thought  Reilly  had  the 
most  charming  smile  she’d  ever 
seen.  At  the  time  I  thought  she  was 
only  trying  to  irk  me,  but  now  I 
don’t  know. 

Well,  I  didn’t  want  to  waste  the 
whole  night,  so  I  drove  up  to 
Engel’s  Mountain  to  park.  The 
minute  I  turned  off  the  ignition 
she  started  to  talk.  I  didn’t  want 
to  scare  her,  so  I  went  along  with 
it.  I  intended  to  lead  the  conver¬ 
sation  into  the  realms  of  love,  cas¬ 
ually,  of  course.  But  she  kept 
asking  questions,  until,  before  I 
knew  it,  we  were  on  real  serious 
stuff — you  know,  college  and  the 
future.  I  got  sort  of  nervous  be¬ 
cause  she  had  this  damn  cynical 
smile  and  her  eyes  were  as  playful 
and  as  curious  as  a  cat’s.  She  asked 
me  what  my  ambitions  were  after 
college,  with  that  half  smile  play¬ 
ing  on  her  lips.  George,  I  can  still 
remember  how  completely  alone  I 
felt.  A  heavy  mist  had  surrounded 
the  mountain,  making  it  an  island, 
and  I  swear,  while  she  waited  for 
my  answer,  for  some  stupid  reason, 
I  felt  like  I  was  in  a  gas  chamber. 
If  anyone  else  had  asked  me,  I 
would  have  thought  nothing  of 
telling  him  or  her  my  plans,  but 
Ann  .  .  .  well  finally  —  really  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  seconds  that 
all  this  went  through  my  mind  — 
I  told  her,  honestly,  that  my  am¬ 
bitions  were  to  have  an  English 


manor  house,  like  the  Stevensons’, 
and,  of  course,  also  a  cultured 
wife  to  go  along  with  it.  And  she 
laughed.  I  still  can’t  understand 
that!  What’s  more  normal  than 
wanting  that?  Eh,  George? 

Well,  needless  to  say,  I  was  teed 
off,  and  I  told  her  that  she  should 
go  see  a  psychiatrist. 

I  saw  that  the  evening  was  shot, 
so  I  drove  back  to  town.  Ann  was 
sitting  against  her  door,  looking 
down  at  her  hands  in  her  lap.  I 
tried  to  resist  the  question,  but  I 
couldn’t;  I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I 
wanted  my  chance  to  sneer.  She 
told  me  when  she  was  fifty,  she 
wanted  to  look  back  at  her  life 
and  be  sure  that  she  didn’t  neglect 
anything  that  she  felt  destined  to 
do.  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
destined,  mind  you,  to  do.  She 
ignored  the  tone  of  my  question 
and  said  she  didn’t  exactly  know 
yet,  but  it  would  have  something 
to  do  with  teaching.  I  wondered 
if  her  liking  children  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  she  said  not 
exactly.  Now  listen  to  this, 
George,  it’s  really  classic:  she  liked 
what  children  were  and  wanted  to 
make  adults  more  like  them!  I 
laughed  then;  I  didn’t  even  have 
to  try.  She  tried  to  act  as  if  it 
didn’t  make  much  difference,  but 
she  didn’t  fool  me.  She  finished 
up  by  saying  that  she  had  to  study 
lots  more  philosophy  before  she 
could  do  a  good  job.  This  seemed 
odd  to  me,  because  I  always 
thought  teachers  just  had  to  have 
a  certificate  or  something  to  teach. 

I  finally  got  her  home  and  when 
I  walked  her  up  to  her  door,  you 
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know  what  she  said?  That  she  was 
sorry  if  she  insulted  me  when  she 
laughed,  and  then,  she  kissed  me 
on  the  cheek.  At  first,  I  thought 
that  maybe  she  wasn’t  a  bad  kid 
after  all,  but  after  awhile,  I  fig¬ 
ured  that  all  she  had  done  was  get 
the  upper  hand  by  being  sorry  — 
because  then  I  had  no  excuse  to 
dislike  her. 

For  two  weeks,  I  had  decided 
that  I  wasn’t  going  to  see  her 
again,  but  I  figured  the  impression 
she’d  make  on  my  fraternity 
brothers  was  more  important  than 
my  wounded  pride. 

Actually,  the  date  wasn’t  a  date 
at  all.  I  dropped  in  at  her  house, 
as  I  said  before,  a  couple  of  weeks 
later.  I  brought  the  clippings  of 
last  year’s  pledge  party;  I  thought 
some  propaganda  would  help. 

Her  father’s  head  librarian 
down  at  Newark  Library,  and  you 
couldn’t  call  their  place  classic  by 
any  means.  It’s  way  out  on  the 
edge  of  town  right  in  the  middle 
of  some  woods.  The  house  itself  is 
small  and  white  with  a  front 
porch  where  the  two  younger  kids 
usually  play.  You  just  take  the 
Glenpike  Road  and  you  can’t  miss 
it. 

Needless  to  say,  she  doesn’t  go 
to  Bryn  Mawr  because  of  her 
money!  Well,  you  know  how 
damn  smart  she  is,  and  her  father 
went  to  Haverford,  so  through 
her  brains  and  his  pull,  she  got  a 
scholarship.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  going  to  prep  schools,  you 
never  know  anything  about  the 
girls  in  town  until  you  go  out 
with  them. 

Anyway,  I  dropped  in.  The 


place  has  a  squeaky  porch  and 
Ann  was  waiting  for  me.  She 
opened  the  screen  door  and  we 
walked  over  to  a  sofa.  She  was 
about  the  only  colorful  thing  in 
the  room.  She  wore  this  gay  blue 
dress  that  actually  looked  out  of 
place.  There  was  a  book  lying 
open  on  a  small  table  before  the 
sofa.  I  looked  around  for  a  TV  but 
couldn’t  find  one.  I  guess  the  only 
thing  they  do  in  that  house  is  read, 
because  the  walls  on  either  side  of 
us  were  filled  with  books.  I  can 
still  remember  the  odd  sensation  I 
had  looking  out  through  the  front 
window:  I  kept  thinking  I  was 
dead  and  looking  out  through  the 
doorway  of  my  tomb. 

Hey,  George,  mind  closing  your 
window,  there’s  a  breeze  on  my 
neck.  That  really  was  a  creepy 
house.  .  .  .  Thanks  George,  that’s 
fine. 

Well,  finally,  I  showed  her  the 
pictures  of  the  pledge  party  —  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  them,  casu¬ 
ally,  of  course,  and  she  took  the 
bait.  I  gave  her  the  pictures,  and 
she  looked  at  them,  one  by  one,  as 
if  she  were  looking  for  something. 
Everyone  else  I  showed  them  to 
thought  they  were  fairly  funny:  a 
couple  of  drunks  got  into  almost 
every  picture.  One  of  them  got 
flushed  —  a  real  ass.  For  instance, 
he  once  told  a  brother’s  fiancee 
that  she  was  as  shallow  as  her  boy 
friend  —  now  that’s  just  not  nor¬ 
mal  —  at  a  pledge  party  no  less. 
Like  I  said,  everyone  usually  laughs 
at  the  pictures,  but  Ann,  not  her, 
she  just  looked.  Then  she  said  that 
the  drunk  looked  unhappy,  and 
she  knew  how  he  felt.  Then  I  told 
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her  about  him  being  flushed  from 
the  fraternity  and  all.  She  smiled 
at  the  way  I  said  it  and  said  that  it 
probably  was  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life.  I  asked  her  why,  and  she 
said  he  was  happy  because  he 
would  have  died  —  the  true  him, 
she  said,  like  truth  on  Madison 
Avenue.  I  realized  what  she 
meant:  a  fellow  as  stupid  as  that 
just  wouldn’t  fit  in  with  our  type. 

Well,  after  we  went  through 
the  pictures,  I  asked  her  about 
Reilly  —  I  heard  she  had  been  see¬ 
ing  him  quite  often.  I  asked  her 
what  she  saw  in  him.  She  sat  back 
against  the  sofa  looking  through 
me  with  those  damn  eyes  and 
clucking  with  her  tongue  —  what 
an  irritating  habit  that  is!  She  said 
that  Reilly  was  looking  for  his 
Beatrice  and  that  she  admired  him 
for  it.  When  I  asked  her  who  the 
hell  Beatrice  was,  she  laughed  and 
said  something  about  her  being  in 
a  comedy.  I  think  she  gets  a  kick 
out  of  perplexing  me.  Needless  to 
say,  I  was  exasperated,  and  I  just 
told  her  that  he  was  crass.  Her 
face  flinched  a  bit,  so  I  knew  it 
struck  home.  Then  she  tried  to 
cover  up  by  saying  that  she  always 
forgets  it  when  he  starts  to  talk. 

Already?  Well  wait  a  minute, 
George,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  the 
last  date  I  had  with  her.  Sure,  I 
don’t  mind.  Ah,  I  don’t  know 
exactly  why  I  saw  her  again  — 
probably  because  she  was  so  odd. 
Well,  at  any  rate,  I  took  her  to  a 
boring  flick;  then  for  coffee  at 
Grandma’s  Kitchen.  We  took  a 
small  table  in  a  corner,  away  from 
the  middle  counter.  Ann  had  been 


quiet  all  night  and  she  was  staring 
out  through  the  window  next  to 
us.  Her  eyes  were  tired  and  sleepy 
and  she  actually  looked  beautiful. 
I  sort  of  forgave  her  for  the  way 
she’d  acted  before.  I  wanted  to 
forget  everything  except  that  she 
and  I  were  there.  I  touched  her 
hand  across  the  checkered  table¬ 
cloth  and  I  asked  her  why  she  was 
so  quiet.  And  she  got  up  and  ran 
to  the  ladies’  room.  I  was  sort  of 
confused  and  when  she  came  back 
her  eyes  were  slightly  red.  I  asked 
her  what  was  wrong  and  she 
changed  the  subject.  I  knew  she 
was  avoiding  something,  so  I  asked 
her  about  her  family  and  about 
college  to  see  if  anything  had  hap¬ 
pened,  like  losing  her  scholarship. 
She  just  looked  down  at  her  cof¬ 
fee.  I  just  couldn’t  understand 
what  made  her  so  damn  glum. 
Then  there  was  only  one  person 
left  to  ask  about.  It  isn’t  Reilly,  I 
asked  —  I  was  afraid  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  And  she  nodded.  But  she 
wouldn’t  talk  about  it. 

When  I  got  her  home,  she  be¬ 
wildered  me  by  saying  that  at 
times  she  really  liked  me  a  lot,  and 
let  me  kiss  her  lightly.  I  asked  her 
why  Reilly  had  upset  her  and  she 
ran  into  her  house. 

Is  it  that  obvious?  Well,  I  do  in 
a  way.  But  I’ll  never  let  her  know 
it.  Ever  since  Reilly  joined  the 
Trappists.  .  .  . 

Yeah,  right  out  of  the  clear  blue 
sky.  Everything  was  going  great 
for  him,  and  then  he  just  took  off! 
I  can’t  understand  a  fellow  like 
him.  What  made  him  do  it? 

But  that’s  just  it!  Now  she’s  got 
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him  on  the  mind,  and  I’ll  be 
damned  if  I’ll  play  second  fiddle 
to  a  monk.  Can  you  imagine 
having  your  wife  compare  you  to 
a  Trappist? 

Well,  that’s  about  it,  George. 
I  haven’t  seen  her  since  to  tell  you 
the  truth.  But  I  must  admit  — 


though  I  hate  to,  that  every  once 
in  awhile,  after  taking  out  party 
girls,  I  get  an  urge  to  call  her  up, 
you  know  what  I  mean? 

Thanks  for  the  ride,  George.  I’ll 
see  you  around.  By  the  way,  do 
you  really  think  you’ll  take  her 
out? 

•  Thomas  A.  Lynch 


reflections  in  a  summer  pool 

Tall  and  supple 
As  a  poplar. 

And  beautiful 
As  the  elm  at  eve. 

A  fawn. 

Strong  and  fleet 
With  a  forest  swiftness; 

He  bore  the  mighty  sun 
Across  his  back. 

A  stag. 

— Francis  A.  Neelon 
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F'  ROM  the  high  road  that 
curved  down  into  Cole  Harbor, 
the  border  of  ice  around  the  tide¬ 
line  of  the  small  port  could  be  seen 
jagged  in  the  cloud-filtered  moon¬ 
light.  The  winter  night  was  so 
sharp  and  clear  that  Jock  Barton 
couldn’t  help  feeling  that  certain 
exhilaration  produced  only  by  the 
combination  of  speed  and  the  dis- 
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tant  lights  of  towns  reaching  for 
miles  over  the  glistening  snow. 

He  clicked  down  to  his  low 
beams  and  pumped  the  Dodge  to 
a  slow  roll,  letting  another  car 
lean  and  wink  over  the  middle 
white  line  to  make  a  left  turn.  He 
returned  the  honk  of  thanks  and 
let  his  foot  drop  back  onto  the 
gas;  the  coasting  incline  of  the  hill 
quickening  his  descent  into  the 
sleeping  town.  Bearing  left  around 
the  dummy-cop  blinking  in  the 
middle  of  town,  he  opened  the 
window  and  let  the  nipping  salt 
air  whisk  memories  across  his 
cheeks  and  deep  down  into  his 
lungs.  He  stopped  across  from  the 
dim  blue  globe  burning  above  the 
narrow  doorway  on  the  side  of  the 
peeling-white  police  station  and 
beat  out  the  old  tattoo  on  the  horn 
rim:  Beep  Beep  Bedeep  Beep,  and 
louder.  Beep  Beep!  Then  he  leaned 
out  the  window  and  bounced  his 
”Hey,  Sherlock!”  against  the  high 
frosted  window  beside  the  blue 
globe. 

After  a  windy  minute,  the  win¬ 
dow  groaned  open  with  an  icicle- 
shattering  shudder,  and  a  red  bald 
head  bobbed  out  like  a  disturbed 
squirrel.  *'Jocko!”  the  head  boom¬ 
ed.  It  was  old  chief  Noonan. 
knew  you'd  get  your  lazy  little 
rear  booted  outa  that  sawbones 
school  sooner  or  later.  And  don't 
go  sayin'  you're  just  home  for 
Christmas,  neither.'' 

Jock's  sharp  *'Ha!''  cut  through 
the  wind  slapping  his  face  with 
spray  stolen  from  the  small  inner- 
harbor  behind  the  station.  The 
distance  of  the  street  helped  him 


to  conceal  his  grimace  at  the  in¬ 
nocent  joke  that  pulled  a  piece  of 
scab  off  a  hidden  sore. 

"'Never  mind,  Moses.  If  I  didn't 
have  to  be  at  the  house  before 
midnight.  I'd  come  in  and  slap  the 
cuffs  on  you  right  now.  But  I'll 
fix  you  in  the  mornin'.  I'm 
coming  down  to  tally  the  bribes 
you've  taken  since  September.'' 

The  Chief's  wheezy  chuckle 
steamed  in  the  blue  glaze  of  the 
globe  above  his  head.  "You'll 
never  make  it,  Kildare!  You're  so 
much  like  the  blind  salmon  trying 
to  spawn  up  a  drain  pipe,  you 
prob'bly  won't  be  able  to  find 
your  way  back.'' 

The  boy  Ha-haa'd  goodnight 
and  headed  on  down  Beach  Street 
towards  Rocky  Point  and  home. 
His  eye  just  caught  the  window 
close  under  the  speeding  blue  light 
in  the  rear-view  mirror  and  a 
quick  warmth  jumped  in  his 
stomach  as  he  grinned  his  love  for 
the  bald  old  man  with  the  shiny 
badge.  That  was  the  man  with  the 
real  gun  who  had  been  sitting  on 
the  steps  of  the  house  on  Main 
Street  that  day  when  he  came 
home  from  school,  the  day  he  got 
his  first  motorcycle  ride.  It  was  to 
Uncle  Nathaniel's  house  where  he 
had  lived  ever  since  that  day.  It 
was  the  day  the  train  missed  the 
trestle  near  the  boat-yard,  and  his 
mother  and  father  had  moved  a- 
way  and  made  him  cry  against  the 
stiff  starched  shoulder  of  the 
white  coat  Uncle  Nathaniel  wore 
during  office  hours. 

J ock  thought  about  "Big  Chief.'' 
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That  was  the  name  the  boy  gave 
the  man  long  ago,  when  the  two 
first  found  communication  in 
ribbing.  Before  the  day  he  got 
the  motorcycle  ride,  Police  Chief 
Noonan  was  just  the  man  with 
the  bald  head  and  shiny  badge, 
the  big  burly  man  Jock  saw 
cry  the  time  it  rained  on  Fire¬ 
man’s  Day,  when  he  cut  through 
the  cemetery,  going  home  because 
there  weren’t  going  to  be  races  up 
the  golf  course  because  the  ground 
was  too  wet.  And  he  stood  and 
watched  the  soldiers  shoot  their 
guns  into  the  air  and  tried  to  listen 
to  the  Reverend  Dekker  talk,  but 
all  he  could  make  out  was  some¬ 
thing  about  **Dust,”  and  some 
**Richard  Noonan,  Jr.”  and  after 
that,  whenever  his  Uncle  sent  him 
to  his  room  for  crying,  like  when 
he  gave  him  those  needle  shots, 
he’d  just  think  of  that  big  man 
crying  way  above  all  the  um¬ 
brellas,  and  he  knew  it  must  be 
all  right  and  not  weak  like  Uncle 
Nathaniel  said. 

It  began  to  snow  just  as  Jock 
crept  around  the  horse-shoe  bend 
at  the  top  of  Sea  Watch  Hill,  the 
high  hill  that  rose  between  town 
and  Rocky  Point,  and  '^separated 
the  flounder-eaters  from  the  lob¬ 
ster-eaters”,  as  the  townies  always 
said.  At  the  end  of  the  sharp  loop, 
he  pulled  over  near  a  crusted  snow 
bank  and  crackled  to  a  stop.  From 
here  he  knew  he  could  look  back 
over  the  whole  harbor  and  town. 
But  tonight  with  the  snow  now 
starting  to  fall  faster  and  thicker, 
he  couldn’t  even  make  out  the  lit¬ 
tle  blue  light  peeking  through  the 


legs  of  the  rooster  on  the  steeple  of 
First  Baptist.  He  rolled  up  the 
window  against  the  wet  snow  and 
lit  a  cigarette,  leaning  back  and 
watching  the  blue  curls  of  smoke 
dance  around  the  dashboard  lights. 

After  the  day  the  big  man  rode 
Jock  to  live  at  Doctor  Barton’s 
great  brick  home  on  Rocky  Point, 
Chief  Noonan  became  more  to 
him  than  just  the  town  cop.  He 
became  *'Big  Chief.”  How  many 
afternoons  had  they  sat  on  the 
smooth  hot  boards  of  the  small 
dock  behind  the  station,  watching 
the  calm  waters  lick  the  ankles  of 
the  dock-posts  and  talking  of  the 
carnival  the  two  had  gone  to  the 
night  before,  or  the  fish  they  had 
caught  last  week.  Sometimes  Jock 
would  just  fiddle  with  a  piece  of 
rope  and  listen  while  the  big  man, 
always  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
smooth  head,  would  tell  the  boy 
how  he  had  caught  the  one  who 
had  broken  into  the  caddy  mas¬ 
ter’s  shop  at  the  club,  or  explain 
how  busy  Doctor  Nathaniel’s  life 
was,  his  being  an  important  sur¬ 
geon  at  the  State  Hospital  and  all, 
or  most  often,  '*Big  Chief”  would 
tell  Jock  about  what  a  great  de¬ 
tective  the  boy’s  father  would 
have  been,  if  he  hadn’t  had  to 
**move  away.” 

And  Jock  remembered  even 
more  vividly  all  those  nights  he 
would  go  over  to  the  station  after 
telling  Uncle  Nathaniel  he  was 
going  to  the  high-school  labora¬ 
tory  to  pith  frogs  or  test  blood - 
smears  or  one  of  those  things  that 
seemed  to  make  his  uncle  so  happy 
— not  that  he  showed  it,  but  he  did 
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let  him  go  out,  and  that  was  sign 
enough  that  Uncle  Nathaniel  ap¬ 
proved.  But  Jock  would  go  to  the 
station  and  talk  with  **Big  Chief” 
about  Waldo  Gate’s  missing  boat, 
or  the  two  would  bend  over  the 
dark  mahogany  desk  with  the  col¬ 
ored  paper-weight  and  talk  about 
different  laws  and  look  up  cases  in 
the  big  heavy  books  the  Chief 
kept  piled  on  the  shelves  he  built 
in  one  of  the  two  small  square 
cells.  And  all  the  time  they  would 
be  wise-cracking,  calling  each 
other  pert  names,  and  laughing. 

Even  when  Jock  attended  near¬ 
by  Forrester  College  and  started 
his  pre-medical  studies,  he  would 
come  home  almost  every  week¬ 
end  and  rib  with  *'Big  Chief”  at 
the  station.  But  now,  since  he  had 
entered  medical  school,  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  home 
in  nearly  four  months. 

Jock  took  a  final  drag  from  the 
cigarette  and  let  the  smoke  out 
quickly  with  a  long  sigh.  Now  the 
dread  had  returned.  He  crunched 
the  cigarette  out  in  the  ash  tray 
and  opened  the  window  a  crack  to 
clear  out  the  stale  smell  his  smoke 
had  left.  He  knew  it  was  getting 
late  but  he  didn’t  feel  like  starting 
the  steep  drive  down  the  hill  to 
Uncle  Nathaniel’s  house  at  the 
bottom.  He  shut  the  window  sud¬ 
denly.  No  longer  did  he  welcome 
the  memories  and  thoughts  in  the 
salt  air. 

**Hell,”  he  breathed,  as  his 
roommate  of  four  months,  that 
force  pulling  him  away  from  his 
books  and  microscope,  now  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  car  and  weigh  it 


down  so  it  couldn’t  go  any  fur¬ 
ther.  He  had  to  get  rid  of  it,  one 
way  or  another.  Jock  bent  for¬ 
ward  to  switch  on  the  windshield 
wipers.  He  sat  there  watching  the 
rubber  blades  sculpting  an  arc  of 
shadows  and  spots  on  the  glass  and 
his  eye  caught  the  glint  from  the 
little  silver  police  whistle  dangling 
from  the  mirror.  It  was  *'Big 
Chief’s”  gift  to  him  when  he 
graduated  from  Forrester.  Jock 
could  almost  hear  its  shrill  call. 

When  he  finally  edged  into  the 
driveway,  shoveled,  but  now  fill¬ 
ing  again  with  the  new  sticky 
snow,  Jock  could  see  the  thin 
shaft  of  yellow  darting  across  the 
immaculate  lawn  from  the  French 
window  of  Uncle  Nathaniel’s  den. 
Wiping  his  feet  carefully  on  the 
bristly  mat  within  the  side  door  he 
hung  his  top  coat  on  his  own 
branch  of  the  antique  clothes  tree 
and  stalked  towards  the  partly 
opened  door  at  the  end  of  the 
polished  stairs. 

Inside,  the  aristocratic  grey 
temples  of  Doctor  Barton,  re¬ 
clining  majestically  in  the  massive 
red-leather  easy  chair,  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  light  from  the 
glistening  copper  floor-lamp  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  looked  like  a  Calvert 
Whiskey  ad,  with  his  buffed 
cordovans  rocking  slightly  be¬ 
neath  crossed,  perfectly  pleated 
flannels.  As  his  nephew  slid  slowly 
through  the  opening  without 
moving  the  door,  the  Doctor  rose 
gracefully  and  extended  his 
smooth,  almost  feminine  hand. 

'^Welcome,  my  boy,”  Uncle 
Nathaniel  said.  **It’s  nearly  mid- 
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night.  You  almost  missed  me.  I 
was  about  to  retire.” 

Jock  smiled  stupidly  as  the 
small  limp  hand  squeezed  his 
briefly  and  was  quickly  with¬ 
drawn  and  plunged  into  the  deep 
side  pocket  of  the  calf  smoking 
jacket. 

**rm  sorry,  Uncle,”  he  blushed. 

got  a  late  start.”  Doctor  Barton 
resumed  his  stately  position  in  the 
red  chair  and  maneuvered  Jock 
into  the  opposite  Morris  with  a 
short  swoop  of  his  free  hand. 

"Well,”  he  started,  "I  must  con¬ 
fess  your  letter  took  me  back  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Remembering  my  own  habits, 
I  was  quite  convinced  you’d  be 
spending  your  holiday  more  am¬ 
bitiously.”  Then  he  added, 
"You’ve  brought  your  books  with 
you,  of  course?” 

A  muscle  in  Jock’s  cheek  tight¬ 
ened  and  stood  out,  then  relaxed. 
He  shifted  awkwardly. 

"Yes,  of  course”,  he  answered, 
then  began  hesitantly,  "Uncle  Na¬ 
thaniel,  I  must  ...” 

"By  the  way,”  the  Doctor  in¬ 
terrupted,  "you  did  make  your¬ 
self  known  to  Doctor  Frazer, 
didn’t  you?  I  wrote  him  about 
your  coming,  you  know.  A  little 
influence  never  hurts,  I  always 
say.” 

Jock  suddenly  relaxed  into  pass¬ 
iveness  as  his  uncle  went  on  into 
his  usual  spiel  about  his  medical 
school  days,  the  outstanding  suc¬ 
cesses  of  all  his  friends,  and  his 
plans  for  Jock.  The  boy  assumed 
his  long-practiced  facade  of  ap¬ 
parent  attentiveness  and  waited 
for  his  Uncle  Nathaniel  to  finish. 


This  time,  however,  he  was 
shocked  into  awakefulness  by  a 
new  allusion  in  the  old  epic.  His 
eyes  narrowed  slightly  as  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  almost  scornfully,  injected, 
"Of  course  your  father,  too,  my 
boy,  could  have  been  right  up 
there  with  me,  if  he  hadn’t  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  those,  shall  we  say, 
more  mediocre  fancies?”  At  this, 
Jock  at  first  started,  but  then  the 
real  consequnce  of  this  revelation 
dawned  on  him.  His  uncle’s  man¬ 
ner,  if  nothing  else,  pushed  him 
over  the  line  between  uncertainty 
and  resolution.  He  made  no  second 
attempt  at  airing  his  now  baptised 
intentions,  but  took  a ,  cigarette 
from  the  silver  box  at  his  side, 
the  one  with  the  large  caduceus 
reliefed  on  the  top,  and  smoked, 
waiting  for  the  doctor  to  come  to 
the  end  of  his  homily,  the  inevita¬ 
ble  advice  to  "triumph  over 
foreign  inclinations  and  strive  for 
perfection  in  everything,  but  most 
especially,  my  boy,  in  your  pro¬ 
fession.”  And  ironically  enough, 
when  this  expected  counsel  was 
accomplished,  Jock  responded,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  sincerely: 
"I  intend  to.  Uncle.” 

He  rose  from  his  place  as  lightly 
as  a  balloon  at  a  fair  that  has 
broken  from  the  vendor’s  string, 
excused  himself  politely,  and 
headed  for  his  room.  In  the  dark 
hallway  leading  away  from  Uncle 
Nathaniel’s  den,  Jock  became  a- 
ware  of  the  dull  quiet  and  stillness 
of  the  house.  He  felt  an  urge  to 
pierce  this  stagnant  silence  some¬ 
how,  perhaps  with  something  like 
a  little  silver  police  whistle. 
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Morning  in  Cole  Harbor  was 
more  alive  and  tingling  in  winter, 
especially  now,  near  Christmas, 
than  it  was  even  during  the  busy, 
bustling  summer.  Everything  had 
a  new  clean  coat  of  white  snow  on 
it,  the  houses,  the  narrow  streets, 
even  the  frozen  harbor.  Up  behind 
the  town  the  woods  were  crouch¬ 
ing  under  their  fluffy  burden  and 
there  was  skating  on  the  pond  near 
the  saw-mill,  after  the  snow  was 
brushed  into  heaps  on  the  sides 
with  branches.  When  Jock  leaped 
over  the  two  rock-salted  steps 
leading  into  the  warm  heated  po¬ 
lice  station,  a  hot  flush  hit  his 
frozen  cheeks. 

'*Nobody  move.  This  is  a  raid,” 
he  yelled. 

”Big  Chief”  wheeled  his  squeak¬ 
ing  old  swiveled  chair  around  and 
made  a  grin  shinier  than  his  po¬ 
lished  head. 

”Well,  the  little  talent  scout  for 
'Not  as  a  Stranger’!”  he  served. 

"Ha!”,  Jock  returned  the  serve. 
"It’s  not  gonna  be  a  horror  pic¬ 
ture,  Monster,  so  stop  trying  to 
shine  my  shoes.” 

The  two  shook  hands  heartily 
and  laughed.  "Big  Chief”  lit  the 
gas  under  the  hot  plate  beside  his 
desk  and  slid  the  beat-up  coffee¬ 
pot  onto  it.  Jock  planked  himself 
on  the  edge  of  the  big  desk,  moving 
the  paper-weight  aside,  and  the 
big  man  wheezed  himself  into  his 
chair.  The  policeman  took  a  long 
look  at  the  boy  and  tried  to  speak 
off-handedly. 

"Your  uncle’s  staying  up  north 
this  winter,  huh?” 
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"Kinda  lucky  for  you  I  guess. 
You  woulda  had  to  stay  at  school 
if  he  boarded  the  place  up,  huh?” 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  I  coulda  put  up 
in  number  two  over  there.  You 
never  catch  anyone  to  put  in  it 
anyway.” 

Man  and  boy  chuckled  together 
for  a  while. 

"Well,  I  have  to  admit,  I’m  sur¬ 
prised  you  found  your  way  down 
here  this  mornin’,”  the  chief  made 
his  serve  again.  But  this  time  it 
was  not  returned  sharply.  Jock 
slid  from  his  perch  and  lifted  the 
perking  coffee  from  the  plate.  He 
filled  the  two  Scio  cups  on  the  desk 
and  returned  the  pot  to  the  plate, 
turning  the  gas  off.  He  pulled  a 
chair  up  to  the  desk  and  sat  down. 
Then  he  gave  the  big  man  a  long 
knowing  look  with  a  little  grin. 

"  'Big  Chief’,”  he  said  slowly, 
carefully,  "this  ol’  salmon  has 
found  its  way  out  of  that  drain 
pipe  and  is  just  about  ready  to 
start  up  the  real  stream.  And  with 
a  little  help,  this  salmon  should  be 
able  to  really  spawn.” 

"Big  Chief”  sipped  his  coffee 
black,  looking  at  Jock  from  under 
his  eyebrows.  When  he  put  the 
cup  down  that  shiny  grin  was 
back. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  used 
to  breed  salmon  in  my  back  yard?” 
he  asked  slyly. 

The  two  chuckled  again,  like 
conspirators.  Jock’s  laugh  was  low 
and  full.  "Big  Chief’s”  was  wheez¬ 
ing  like  a  whistle — a  police  whistle. 

•  Edward  Hannibal 
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X  live  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
weather-beaten,  brown -shingled, 
three-story  house.  Through  the 
window  I  can  see  another  weather¬ 
beaten,  brown. -shingled,  three - 
story  house  not  fifteen  feet  away. 
If  Mr.  Ahearn  hadn’t  painted  his 
house  green  in  a  minute  of  defi¬ 
ance  of  monotony,  we  would  have 
another  weather-beaten,  brown- 
shingled  three -story  house  on  our 
block.  The  tenants  down  the  street 
are  truly  batting  a  thousand  for 
there  are  five  weather-beaten, 
brown-shingled,  three-story 
houses  in  a  row  on  their  block.  I 
am  sure  that  if  one  could  stand  on 
a  high  place  where  he  could  see 
all  of  Dorchester,  he  would  have 
a  fine  view  of  infinite  rows  of 
weather-beaten,  brown  -  shingled, 
three-story  houses. 

There  need  not  be  any  feeling 
of  monotony  derived  from  the 
color  scheme  of  our  neighborhood 
and  the  rest  of  Dorchester.  One 
has  only  to  walk  through  the  back 
yards  and  he  will  be  greeted  with 
an  intricate  pattern  of  colors.  If 
one  prefers  subtle  colors  there  are 
many  articles  of  women’s  under¬ 
clothing  in  soft  shades  of  pink, 
blue,  and  black  hanging  on  the 
clotheslines.  The  articles  of  men’s 
clothing  often  give  an  impression 
of  a  Picasso  original.  In  the  exhibit 
on  my  back  porch  my  blue  and 
crimson  pajamas  are  worthy  of 
appreciation. 

Since  I  sat  dawn  here  by  the 
window,  many  interesting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  neighborhood  have 
gone  through  their  respective  acts. 


Mr.  Dom,  a  stout,  ruddy-com- 
plexioned  man  of  seventy-  odd 
years,  rolled  out  his  bike  about  ten 
minutes  ago.  He  is  apparently 
very  conscious  of  physical  fitness, 
for  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  he 
wheels  out  his  sleek,  English  rac¬ 
ing  bike  and  dressed  in  short  pants, 
a  sweatshirt,  and  white  sneakers, 
he  blasts  off  for  exotic  places  like 
Fields  Corner,  Mattapan,  and  even 
Grove  Hall. 

Jake,  Mr.  Dorn’s  lanky,  gaunt¬ 
faced  nephew,  cleverly  conceals 
his  age  with  a  battered,  brown  felt 
hat  which  is  pulled  down  tightly 
over  his  head.  Jake  is  an  active 
member  of  the  26-26  club.  He 
receives  social  security  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  a  twenty-six 
dollar  check  every  week  for 
twenty-six  weeks.  He  neatly  pads 
this  income  by  running  errands, 
doing  odd  jobs  for  the  neighbors, 
and  making  book.  Jake  is  a  gifted, 
over- the-backyard- fence  conver¬ 
sationalist  and  is  considered  the 
best-informed  expert  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  speed  and  efficiency  of  the 
local  grapevine  in  communica¬ 
tions  puts  Marconi  to  shame. 
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It  is  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  last  rays  of  sunlight 
are  dancing  down  through  the 
maze  of  overhead  telephone  wires, 
sliding  down  between  the  closely- 
knit  three-story  houses,  and 
slithering  through  the  partially 
opened  Venetian  blinds  in  my  win¬ 
dow.  As  I  sit  here  blowing  smoke 
rings  at  the  narrow  shafts  of  sun¬ 
light  that  penetrate  the  darkness 
of  the  room,  I  think  of  the  many 
housewives  of  Dorchester  who 
have  only  these  narrow  shafts  of 
sunlight  as  their  connection  with 
healthful  outdoor  living. 

There  is  a  **Magic  Living”  show 
in  downtown  Boston  this  week. 
Most  of  the  Dorchester  house¬ 
wives  will  not  attend.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  in  some  circles 
during  the  winter  months  is 
"Have  the  prices  in  Miami  in¬ 
creased  since  last  winter?”  while  in 
Dorchester  the  important  question 
is  "What  is  McGovern  charging 
for  a  ton  of  coal?” 

In  the  center  of  Dorchester  is 
the  Wield  Cafe  where  one  can 
stop  off  after  work  and  have  a  re¬ 
freshing,  cold,  malt  beverage  be¬ 
fore  supper.  I  usually  sit  right 
here  evenings,  on  the  last  stool  by 
the  door  to  get  an  occasional 
breath  of  fresh  air  when  the  door 
is  opened  by  people  coming  in  and 
going  out.  This  is  my  connection 
with  healthful  outdoor  living. 

As  I  look  in  the  mirror  behind 
the  bar,  I  can  surreptitiously  ob¬ 
serve  the  other  customers.  If  the 
mirror  had  the  ability  to  record 
the  different  methods  that  the 
customers  use  to  glance  at  their 


own  reflected  image,  in  my 
opinion,  to  view  the  results  at  a 
private  showing  would  be  a  hi¬ 
larious  experience.  In  the  short 
time  of  just  ten  minutes  I  have 
seen  an  assortment  of  glances  in 
the  looking-glass.  There  was  the 
"Is-the-part-in-my-hair-straight” 
type  of  glance,  the  "Are-the- 
blackheads- around -my -nose- 
very-noticeable”  one,  and  the 
priceless,  "Have-I-a-tough-sneer- 
f  ul  -  enough  -  expression  -  to-drink- 
without-an-I.D.”  glance.  All  of 
these  characters  have  their  per¬ 
sonal  part  in  the  making  of  "The 
Big  Picture.” 

As  I  look  down  along  the  bar 
now,  I  see  the  bodies  that  belong 
to  the  faces  in  the  mirror.  There 
is  Mike  Conlon,  the  construction 
worker,  who  gives  an  impression 
of  bigness  in  everything  he  does. 
He  is  a  giant  of  a  man  in  stature,  a 
human  structure  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height.  His  face  is  ruddy 
and  his  hands  are  rough,  from  the 
cutting  wind  and  the  biting  cold. 
His  boots  are  massive  and  en¬ 
crusted  with  mud.  His  overalls 
and  lumber  jacket  are  faded  and 
ripped  and  the  band  on  his  cap  is 
black  from  sweat.  When  his  mas¬ 
sive  hand  envelops  a  glass  of  beer, 
I  sometimes  think  that  he  intends 
to  crush  it  and  squeeze  every  drop 
of  beer  down  into  his  throat. 

Just  one  stool  away  is  Michael 
McGloin,  an  Irish  immigrant  who 
came  to  this  country  to  make  his 
fortune.  Mike  is  now  hustling 
bedpans  at  City  Hospital.  He 
fought  in  the  American  Army 
during  the  Korean  War  and  made 
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a  good  account  of  himself  while 
serving  there.  When  he  returned 
to  civilian  life,  he  had  amassed  a 
tidy  fortune  from  his  savings  in 
the  army,  two  thousand  dollars. 
Now  this  twenty-five  year  old, 
disillusioned  Irishman  is  contem¬ 
plating  a  plan  to  multiply  his 
capital,  through  gambling.  I  often 
feel  that  there  should  be  something 
I  could  say  to  this  man  when  I  see 
his  expression  after  learning  his 
horses  had  not  finished  as  he  had 
expected.  I  suspected  that  his 
problem  lies  in  his  attitude  that 
America  owes  him  something  for 
serving  so  well  as  a  soldier. 

Next  down  the  long  brass  line 
is  Abe,  the  piano  player  gone 
wrong.  Abe  is  a  Jewish  fellow  in 
his  thirties  who  now  makes  book 
for  a  living.  At  one  time,  I  am 
told,  he  had  a  promising  future  as 
a  pianist.  When  he  appears  to  be  in 
a  pensive  mood,  many  people  ask 
him  to  play  the  piano  in  the  next 
room.  It  is  surprising  how  well  he 
plays,  for  to  look  at  him  one 
would  not  think  of  him  as  having 
an  outstanding  talent.  He  is  only 
a  small  man,  about  five  feet  four 
inches  tall,  and  never  has  much  to 
say.  When  he  plays  the  piano,  his 
expression  is  that  of  a  man  who  is 
riding  on  a  soft,  comfortable 
cloud  through  a  land  of  sweet¬ 
smelling  grass  and  beautiful, 
blonde,  blue-eyed,  young  country 
maidens.  I  do  not  know  Abe  well 
enough  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  his 
psychological  problem,  though  I 
suspect  it  lies  within  the  glass  that 
constantly  stands  next  to  the  key¬ 
board  as  he  plays. 


Now  a  politician  just  entered  if 
I  ever  saw  one:  Tom,  the  owner  of 
an  automobile  driving-instruction 
school.  He  has  come  up  the  hard 
way.  He  is  one  member  of  a  large, 
Irish-American  family  that  must 
have  had  financial  difficulties  at 
one  time  or  another.  He  has 
worked  as  a  counter-man  at  the 
sumptuous  Waldorf  cafeteria 
down  near  Scollay  Square,  as  a  tire 
changer  at  Paul’s  gas  station,  and 
as  an  apprentice  machinist  at  the 
New  York-New  Haven  railroad 
yards.  He  took  a  job  as  a  driving 
instructor  to  supplement  his  in¬ 
come  and  has  worked  his  way  to 
undisputed  ownership  of  the  very 
same  driving  school  that  he 
worked  for.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  has  managed 
to  become  so  successful  in  such  a 
short  time,  for  he  has  a  wide  smile 
for  everyone  he  comes  in  contact 
with  and  injects  a  genuine  down- 
to-earth  humor  into  every  con¬ 
versation. 

Down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bar  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  house¬ 
wife  incognito.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  blasphemy  in  that  she  is 
called  Mary.  I  wonder  if  she  ever 
feels  even  slightly  guilty  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  name  to  be  associated  with 
her.  In  the  relatively  short  time 
of  thirty  minutes  she  has  made  a 
pass  at  four  guys,  myself  included. 
Unfortunately  I  am  not  wearing 
sunglasses  and  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  seeing  a  shiny,  gold  ring 
on  her  finger.  Fm  wondering  how 
long  it  will  take  before  some  co¬ 
operative  fellow  will  don  sun¬ 
glasses. 
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And  behind  the  polished  mahog¬ 
any  is  the  congenial  host  of  the 
establishment,  the  sympathetic 
counselor,  the  prudent  judge,  the 
omnipotent  ruler,  Danny,  the  bar¬ 
tender.  Who  else  but  he  would 
tell  a  man  that  he  has  had  too 
much  to  drink  and  must  go  home? 
Who  else  but  he  would  say,  *'One 
o’clock,  you’re  all  cut  off.  I’m 
closing  up.” 

Danny  is  a  tall,  husky,  full- 
faced  man  of  about  thirty-five 
years  with  a  noticeably  receding 
hairline  on  the  sides  of  his  fore¬ 
head.  He  always  wears  a  plaid  or 
checkered  sport  shirt  which  goes 
very  well  with  his  casual  manner 
of  serving  drinks.  His  smooth. 


rhythmic  motions  are  soothing  to 
the  eye  as  he  draws  beer  from  the 
tap  into  a  glass  and  slides  it  down 
along  the  bar,  right  to  the  spot  by 
which  you  are  sitting.  There  are 
a  few  customers  who  have  no  ima¬ 
gination  and  complain  of  the 
foamy  pool  of  beer  that  surrounds 
the  glass  after  it  has  arrived  at  its 
destination.  These  men  are  usually 
office  managers  or  bank  clerks 
and  have  nagging  wives  that  wear 
side-combs. 

*‘One  o’clock  and  all  cut  off.” 

It’s  time  to  go  and  I  walk  out  of 
the  Wield  Cafe,  back  to  the 
brown-shingled  flats  and  the 
broken  black  streets  of  my  Dor¬ 
chester. 

•  Lawrence  Croke 
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vjomewhere  south  of  Chestnut  Hill  there  is  a  green  tropic  island  set 
amid  blue  waters  and  memories  the  color  of  faded  gold.  It  is  Cuba,  the 
Cuba  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  the  Cuba  of  Fulgencio  Batista 
and  his  committee  of  sergeants,  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the 
home  of  a  big  sixtyish  man  who  needs  a  shave  and  is  an  institution.  It 
is  the  residence  of  Ernest  Hemingway. 

This  man  Hemingway  has  done  many  things.  He  has  driven 
ambulances  in  Italy,  boxed  in  America,  drunk  along  the  Left  Bank 
(and  probably  the  right),  shot  kudu  in  Africa,  stabbed  bulls  on  the 
sunny  sand  of  the  ring  in  Spain,  fished  for  marlin  in  the  Caribbean 
and  seen  all  of  the  wars  that  civilization’s  triumphant  lurch  forward 
have  brought  to  a  fretful  mankind.  He  also  has  been  awarded  a  gold 
medal  by  the  President  of  Cuba  (which  was  recalled  for  alteration 
after  the  last  revolution.)  More  significantly,  Hemingway  has  written 
about  all  these  things,  except  the  medal. 

In  doing  this,  he  has  measurably  changed  the  shape  of  American 
literature.  Still  further,  he  has  significantly  swayed  the  ideals  and  the 
philosophy  of  a  generation.  For  better  or  for  worse,  Hemingway  in 
his  growth  originated  a  view  of  the  world,  the  impact  of  which  goes 
beyond  the  serried  bits  of  alphabet  that  are  the  pages  of  his  books. 

These  are  the  profound  effects  of  Hemingway.  We  might  mention 
a  few  others.  The  wire  racks  of  the  corner  drugstore,  for  instance,  have 
been  enriched  by  a  few  titles  like  A  Farewell  T o  Arms  amid  the  dreary 
garish  covers  of  the  pocketable  tripe.  As  our  nation’s  pharmacists  have 
benefited  from  the  old  Papa,  so  have  another  group  of  men  of  less 
worth  —  the  literary  critics.  This  is  a  peculiar  breed  of  men  which 
shares  with  the  lamprey-fish  the  quality  of  living  off  its  host  while 
trying  to  hurt  him.  In  The  Last  Hurrah,  there  is  the  statement  'There 
is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  the  fourth  estate.  They  write.”  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  literary  critics.  In  Hemingway’s  case,  the 
trouble  lies  not  in  the  tremendous  outpouring  of  books  about  him, 
but  in  their  diversity. 

At  various  times,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  dogmatism, 
Hemingway  has  been  called  a  sensitive  soul,  a  crass  moron,  a  blood- 
crazed  nihilist,  a  person  without  real  courage,  a  great  writer,  a  bad 
writer,  an  improving  writer,  a  degenerating  writer,  a  Red,  and  a 
traitor  to  the  class  struggle.  Now  some  of  these  things  may  even  be 
true,  but  certainly  not  all  of  them  can  be.  Especially  since  some  of  the 
critics  have  changed  their  minds  more  rapidly  than  the  seasons.  Perhaps 
the  most  egregious  mistake  of  these  critics  has  been  their  almost 
universal  claim  to  having  attained  a  synthesis  of  all  that  is  Hemingway. 
Any  criticism  which  purports  to  deal  with  an  author  exhaustively 
should  be  disregarded.  A  criticism  cannot  be  really  didactic,  but  can 
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only  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  thought  and  an  indication  of  a  point  of 
view.  In  all  probability,  not  even  Papa  Hemingway  can  know  perfectly 
all  the  implications  of  the  Hemingway  philosophy. 

Hemingway  was  a  reporter  and  went  to  drive  an  ambulance  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  Italy  and  lived  the  conventional  life  of  an  American 
in  Paris — not  the  ballet,  but  the  absinthe  and  art  and  the  lost  genera¬ 
tion.  He  met  Ezra  Pound,  who  blue-pencilled  adjectives,  and  Gertrude 
Stein,  who  wrote  in  the  third  person  and  was  in  search  of  the  perfect 
sentence.  Out  of  all  this  came  the  style,  the  concrete,  simple,  clean 
style  that  has  lasted  so  long,  and  the  good,  clipped  dialogue. 


In  the  late  summer  of  that  year  we  lived  in  a  house  in  a  village  that  looked  across 
the  river  and  the  plains  to  the  mountains.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  there  were  pebbles 
and  boulders,  dry  and  white  in  the  sun,  and  the  water  was  clear  and  swiftly  moving 
and  blue  in  the  channels.  Troops  went  by  the  house  and  down  the  road  and  the  dust 
they  raised  powdered  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  too  were  dusty 
and  the  leaves  fell  early  that  year  and  we  saw  the  troops  marching  along  the  road  and 
the  dust  rising  and  leaves,  stirred  by  the  breeze,  falling  and  the  soldiers  marching  and 
afterwards  the  road  bare  and  white  except  for  the  leaves. 


Dancing,  I  looked  over  Brett’s  shoulder  and  saw  Cohn,  standing  at  the  bar,  still 
watching  her. 

“You’ve  made  a  new  one  there,”  I  said  to  her. 

“Don’t  talk  about  it.  Poor  chap.  I  never  knew  it  till  just  now.” 

“Oh  well,”  I  said,  “I  suppose  you  like  to  add  them  up.” 

“Don’t  talk  like  a  fool.” 

“You  do.” 

“Oh  well.  What  if  I  do?” 

“Nothing.” 


Much  more  important  than  the  style  were  the  ideas  behind  it, 
also  formed  in  Europe,  but  formed  on  the  battlefield  and  in  the  bull- 
ring  rather  than  in  expatriate  salons  amid  the  literary  tea  and  cake. 
Hemingway’s  prose  was  “clean  and  athletic”  precisely  because  Heming¬ 
way  was  an  athlete.  Technically,  Hemingway’s  writing  may  have  been 
shaped  by  outside  influence,  but  basically  it  was  an  outgrowth  of 
himself.  The  sentences  were  stream-of-conscious  and  reportorial,  shorn 
of  all  useless  frimmery — a  prose  of  verbs  and  nouns  and  color  words. 
A  reflection  of  the  man.  The  man  shines  through  all  the  dialogue  with 
its  direct  communication,  sometimes  witty,  always  picturesque,  its 
emotion  carefully  and  closely  masked  behind  a  stoic  veil  of  under¬ 
statement. 

But  it  is  not  through  any  simple  stylistic  study  that  we  can  come 
to  know  the  really  important  aspect  of  Hemingway,  his  mind,  not  his 
pen.  We  can  accomplish  this  purpose  best  by  analyzing  his  protagonists 
or  heroes.  Perhaps  we  can  say  hero,  for  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  only 
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one  hero.  Certainly  the  protagonists  of  the  novels,  and  most  of  the 
short  stories,  manifest  exactly  the  same  characteristics.  Considering  this 
fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  hero  of  any  author  is  a  manifestation 
of  his  own  personality,  we  may  find  in  a  character  analysis  the  nature 
of  the  man  behind  the  figment. 

As  the  Papa  boxes,  bullfights,  drinks,  fights  wars,  so  do  his 
heroes — not  merely  coincidentally,  but  following  the  most  minute 
details  of  Hemingway’s  life.  Lieutenant  Henry,  for  example,  is  an 
American  ambulance  driver  in  World  War  I  Italy  who  is  wounded 
by  shrapnel.  Jake,  in  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  was  also  wounded  in  Italy. 
So,  oddly  enough,  was  Ernest  Hemingway.  What,  then,  is  the  Hem¬ 
ingway  hero  like?  And  what  happens  to  him?  By  answering  these 
questions,  we  can  get  down  to  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  morals 
that  compose  the  world-view  of  an  author.  To  the  first  question,  there 
is  an  easy  and  consistent  answer.  As  for  the  second,  because  of  great 
changes  in  Hemingway  himself  through  the  years,  the  response  must 
be  in  two  parts. 

The  Hemingway  hero  symbolizes  virility,  courage  and  sportsman¬ 
ship.  But  these  are  only  surface  characteristics;  essentially  his  heroes 
represent  not  morality,  but  integrity  as  a  naturalistic  ideal.  For 
Hemingway,  integrity  is  ontological  perfection.  Whatever  is  befitting 
man’s  character,  from  an  animalistic  viewpoint,  is  good;  whatever  is 
unbefitting  is  bad.  This  can  be  an  artistic  creed  as  well  as  a  sportsman’s 
code.  The  sportsman  makes  a  clean  kill,  never  runs  away,  never  boasts, 
never  degrades  himself.  The  artist  writes  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  scorning 
the  phony  and  effeminate.  Integrity  lies  not  in  doing  good  things,  but 
in  doing  things  well.  The  things  may  be  killing  bulls,  drinking  Scotch, 
or  making  love.  The  Hemingway  hero  lives  according  to  this  principle, 
not  because  of  a  reasoned  code  of  ethics,  but  through  an  intuitive 
code.  It  has  been  called,  rather  aptly,  the  code  of  'Splaying  the  game.” 
It  is  a  man’s  code  and  a  personal  code.  The  whole  idea  is  to  be  true  to 
values  within  oneself — a  true  honor,  that  is  opposed  to  the  arbitrary, 
artificial,  and  phony  honor  of  nations  and  society. 


Abstract  words  such  as  glory,  honor,  hallow,  or  courage  were  obscene  beside  the 
concrete  names  of  villages,  the  numbers  of  roads,  the  names  of  rivers,  the  numbers 
of  regiments  and  the  dates. 


The  supreme  embodiment  of  integrity  is  courage,  physical  and 
moral.  The  supreme  test  of  courge  is  danger  and  death.  Hemingway’s 
protagonists  live  in  an  artificial  and  strained  world  of  violence  and 
social  chaos,  war  and  the  jungle.  Life  is  a  battleground,  and  man’s 
armor  is  integrity,  which  alone  is  the  true,- the  good,  and  the  beautiful, 
amid  the  stark  ruins  and  the  flowing  blood. 
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Hemingway  idealizes  man,  not  as  man,  but  as  male,  possessing 
all  the  principal  virtues  of  the  tawny-maned  leader  of  an  African  pride. 
There  is  only  a  difference  in  degree  and  depth  between  the  lion  and 
the  man.  Man  can  think  and  man  can  write  hard,  honest  books.  But 
the  elemental  code,  the  integrity,  which  flows  from  a  man’s  nature, 
stoic  to  consequence,  remains. 

From  this  one  great  central  fact  of  doing  things  well  and  living  the 
life  that  is  meant  to  be  lived  come  the  values.  Nature  is  good;  the 
objects  of  the  simple  appetites  are  good.  Hemingway  heroes  have  a 
gargantuan  appetite  for  liquor  and  good  food  and  a  landscapist’s  love 
of  splendid  scenery.  Women  also  are  classed  among  the  simple  and 
good  appetites.  One  might  almost  say,  of  course.  The  simple  appetites 
have  no  regard  for  the  complicated  or  sophisticated  which  must  be 
rejected,  not  for  moral  reasons,  but  because  of  the  dictates  of  integrity. 

In  the  value  system  of  our  author,  women  have  to  be  separately 
considered.  The  code  and  viewpoint  is  a  masculine  one,  stressing  what 
is  of  value  to  the  male.  Women  can  be,  at  best,  a  source  of  companion¬ 
ship  and  relaxation;  at  worst,  a  factor  that  can  destroy  integrity,  like 
the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  MacComber.  For  Hemingway,  women  are 
not  exactly  people.  Most  of  the  heroines  emerge  from  the  pages  of 
the  novels  only  as  pleasant  and  unreservedly  affectionate  companions. 
They  are  simple  characters.  Sex  is  good  for  man;  women  provide  what 
is  good,  and  like  Catherine  in  A  Farewell  To  Arms,  they  "want  what 
you  want.  There  isn’t  any  me  any  more.  Just  what  you  want.”  The 
exception  to  this  generalization  is  Brett  Ashley,  who  drifts  through 
the  pages  of  Hemingway’s  most  untypical  novel.  The  Sun  Also  Rises. 
But  Brett  has  in  many  ways  the  spirit  of  a  man.  Brett  kept  the  code  of 
integrity  when,  as  a  corrupt  sophisticate,  she  abandoned  the  young 
bull-fighter  she  was  living  with  to  avoid  ruining  his  simple  decency. 

Hemingway’s  hero  may  be  a  man  alone  or  a  man  bound  up  with 
other  men,  but  there  is  one  thing  he  is  not,  and  that  is  a  family  man. 
The  philosophy  of  Hemingway  and  the  country  club  locker  room 
will  not  fit  into  an  ordered  social  life.  Bravery  and  stoic  integrity, 
someone  has  pointed  out,  are  not  necessarily  the  primary  virtues  for 
suburban  life.  (Contrariwise,  Hemingway  does  not  think  much  of 
suburban  life.  Certainly  he  has  avoided  it  long  enough.)  Placed  beside 
Christian  ideals,  a  theory  which  exalts  the  male,  makes  the  woman 
subservient  and  regards  children  as  a  species  of  byproduct  can  hardly 
be  universally  valid. 

The  principles  advocated  by  Ernest  Hemingway  through  the 
actions  of  his  protagonists  are  not  the  coldly  syllogized  ones  put  before 
us  amid  the  chalk-dust  and  the  Gothic  towers.  Certainly  they  are  ideals 
that  would  appall  the  writers  of  the  blue-covered  catechism  with  its 
milk  bottle  shaped  souls.  Yet  they  are  not  without  a  certain  truth. 
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any  more  than  courage  and  natural  uprightness  are  without  truth. 
Hemingway’s  code  is  a  far  better  one  to  follow  than  the  yammering 
self-pity  and  determinism  of  some  modern  authors.  The  hero  of  the 
novels  may  be  immoral,  but  he  is  never  amoral.  At  least  he  admits  the 
existence  of  moral  boundaries. 

There  is  more  to  the  mind  of  Ernest  Hemingway  than  the  code 
of  bravery  and  cowardice  he  has  set  up  consistently  for  himself  and 
his  heroes.  Beyond  the  moral  code  there  is  a  world-view  and  a 
philosophy.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  Hemingway  has  developed 
and  changed  most  radically  during  the  years. 

As  has  been  said,  Hemingway  views  the  world  as  a  battleground, 
a  cosmos  which  pits  man  against  the  harsh  and  cruel  forces  of  life. 
To  Hemingway  it  has  always  been  a  lost  battleground:  the  hero  never 
wins.  Always,  in  one  way  or  another,  he  loses  the  external  struggle. 
Sometimes  he  loses  violently,  like  Harry  Morgan,  gut-shot  in  the 
bottom  of  his  boat,  or  Robert  Jordan,  dying  alone  on  his  hillside  in 
Spain.  Sometimes  the  end  is  less  abrupt.  Jake  is  left  to  continue  on  in 
an  unendurable  state  of  frustrated  love.  The  old  man  loses  his  prize 
to  the  overpowering  sharks.  The  hero  goes  down  in  a  magnificent  but 
futile  action.  He  is  not  so  much  one  who  does  things,  but  one  to 
whom  things  happen — a  blotting  paper  for  the  injuries  of  life. 

This  idea  remains  unchanged  throughout  Hemingway;  man  loses 
valiantly  to  Fate,  or  Destiny,  or  the  rich,  or  life.  But  what  does 
change,  and  has  been  changing  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  Papa’s 
writing,  is  the  way  in  which  all  this  is  looked  at.  Does  man’s  courage 
against  crushing  odds,  his  bravery  as  he  is  torn  apart  by  death,  have 
any  meaning,  or  hope,  or  value?  Or  is  it  as  futile  as  Catherine  the 
Great’s  grenadier  standing  in  the  snow,  guarding  the  first  flower  of 
spring? 

In  the  beginning  the  answer  is  negative.  First  we  have  Jake,  living 
amid  a  futile  little  clique  of  expatriates  swimming  in  the  spiritual 
chaos  of  the  Seine.  He  ends  up  hopelessly  and  completely  frustrated  by 
his  emasculating  wound.  The  last  words  in  the  novel  are  perhaps  the 
best  expression  of  Hemingway’s  state  of  mind  at  the  time.  Jake,  riding 
with  Brett,  the  woman  he  loves,  is  told  by  her  how  happy  they  would 
be  if  things  had  turned  out  differently.  He  says  with  quiet  bitterness, 
"Isn’t  it  pretty  to  think  so?” 

Then  Hemingway  creates  Lieutenant  Henry.  Henry  deserts  the 
Italian  army,  sick  of  the  stupidity  and  corruption,  and  the  meaning¬ 
less  mouthed  slogans,  to  live  with  the  woman  he  loves.  At  the  end  of 
a  brief  bit  of  happiness,  she  dies  bearing  his  child,  who  also  dies.  Henry 
walks  off  into  the  bleak  rain  and  a  ruined  life.  Then  comes  Harry  Morgan 
and  the  Florida  keys  and  the  great  depression.  Morgan,  brave  and  noble, 
the  antithesis  of  the  corrupt  rich,  cheated  by  a  wealthy  sportsman. 
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turns  to  rum  running  and  smuggling  to  support  his  wife,  and  in¬ 
cidentally,  his  three  daughters.  In  a  novel  of  paralyzing,  pointless  vio¬ 
lence  (eleven  people  die  of  gunfire)  Morgan  gets  shot  trying  to  take 
his  only  valued  possession,  his  boat,  away  from  a  murdering  gang  of 
Cuban  revolutionaries.  His  dying  words — the  epitaph  of  those  living 
by  the  code — as  he  lies  in  his  blood  in  the  rescuing  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
are,  man  alone  ain’t  got  no  .  .  .  bloody  chance.”  So  much  for  the 
Hemingway  philosophy  that  equated  life  to  a  game  of  Russian  roulette 
with  all  chambers  loaded.  Life  was  not  worth  living  unless  you  lived 
by  the  code,  and  there  was  no  hope  for  you  even  if  you  did,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  cruel  and  meaningless  anyway. 

Hemingway  was  stark  nihilism  at  forty,  seeing  a  wide  and  hope¬ 
less  universal  nothingless  colored  largely  by  the  stain  of  blood.  His 
universe  was  not  an  ordinary  littered  battlefield.  It  was  a  boobytrap 
designed  to  destroy  the  good,  the  bad,  the  indifferent,  but  first  of  all 
the  good. 

Then  in  Spain  one  quiet  evening  two  carloads  of  Assault  Guards 
took  away  conservative  statesman  Calvo  Sotelo  and  left  what  had  been 
he  by  the  public  cemetery  next  morning  and  there  was  war  in  Spain 
and  a  rebirth  in  Ernest  Hemingway.  The  Spanish  Civil  War,  observed 
by  Hemingway  as  war  correspondent,  digested  and  poured  into  a  novel 
(after  a  couple  of  lesser  attempts  in  other  forms),  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  great  change  in  Hemingway’s  view  of  life. 

The  hero  of  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls  dies  violently  in  combat. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  his  sacrifice  was  in  vain,  since  the 
destruction  of  the  objective  which  costs  his  life  turns  out  to  be  of  no 
importance  in  the  war  effort.  Nevertheless,  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls 
does  not  end  bleakly,  because  for  the  first  time  Ernest  Hemingway 
strikes  a  positive  note.  Jordan’s  death  has  value  and  meaning  as  a 
sacrifice  for  a  cause  greater  than  himself.  Man’s  end,  death,  is  no  longer 
a  pointless  accident  or  occupational  hazard,  but  something  having 
value  towards  a  higher  purpose.  Jordan  is  a  symbol  of  altruism,  of  man 
fighting  towards  the  light.  Even  though  he  fails,  his  cause  will  go  on. 
He  fights,  like  Golz  the  Communist  general,  '^believing  in  what  could 
be,  even  though  it  never  was.”  One  critic  characterized  Hemingway’s 
first  novels  as  ‘*an  outcry  against  the  universe.”  This  one  is  a  sigh 
of  hope. 

The  change  can  be  even  more  dramatically  realized  if  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls  is  compared  with  the  author’s  first  war  novel,  A  Farewell 
to  Arms.  In  Farewell,  Hemingway  states  that  there  is  no  heroism  in 
war,  there  is  only  the  grudging  refusal  to  die — the  individual’s  assertion 
of  his  basic  self.  The  war  itself  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
Kneeling  over  his  dying  friend,  the  hero  states  that  it  is  no  longer  his 
war;  he  has  made  *'a  separate  peace.”  This  early  notion  that  the 
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individual  can  and  should  withdraw  within  himself  is  denied  in  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  Here,  every  man  owes  an  obligation  to  his 
fellows,  even  to  the  point  of  death.  The  title  of  this  novel  is  derived 
from  a  meditation  of  John  Donne  which  asserts,  **No  man  is  an 
island  .  .  .  Any  man’s  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved  in 
mankind,  and  therefore  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls; 
it  tolls  for  thee.” 

Some  of  the  more  optimistic  critics  have  used  this  concept  of  the 
solidarity  of  mankind  to  aline  Hemingway  alongside  Christian  idealism. 
This  is  a  rather  dangerous  assumption.  It  means  bracketing  an  unshorn 
bull  into  a  category  where  he  has  shown  no  inclination  to  be  placed. 
Yet  Hemingway  has  not  neglected  Christian  implications,  though  he 
has  shown  no  desire  to  embrace  the  whole  philosophy.  In  one  of  his 
rare  uses  of  symbolism,  in  T he  Old  Man  and  T he  Sea,  the  old  fisherman, 
carrying  his  mast  on  his  shoulder  as  he  walks  up  the  hill,  is  identified 
with  Christ  on  His  way  to  the  crucifixion.  The  comparison  is  more 
literary  than  religious.  Man,  proclaims  Hemingway,  is  justified  in 
defeat,  as  Christ  triumphed  in  death.  And  the  victory  of  one  man  is  a 
gain  for  all  men,  because  man  is  one.  If  it  seems  that  Hemingway  is 
asserting  the  doctrine  of  a  mystical  body,  it  is  certainly  a  unique  and 
naturalistic  one,  for  stoicism  and  blind  courage  are  still  the  ideal  traits 
of  man.  Even  so,  there  is  more  hope  for  man  than  Hemingway  has 
previously  admitted.  And  after  thirty  years  of  writing  about  the 
individual’s  stubborn  fight,  Hemingway  has  found  a  happy  ending. 
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by  owen  j.  mcnamara 


o  nee  the  bus  was  in  motion  a 
new  freshness  entered  and  swept 
out  the  stale  heat  and  tobacco¬ 
laden  air  that  had  accumulated 
over  the  past  half  hour.  In  the 
States  when  a  bus  or  train  was 
stopped  for  prolonged  periods,  one 
was  never  given  an  official  explan¬ 
ation,  and  just  as  in  this  case,  had 
to  rely  on  the  jocular  or  grumb¬ 
ling  views  of  fellow  passengers. 
Paul  wondered  if  this  was  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  by  a:ll  lead¬ 
ers  in  transportation.  Keep  the 
passengers  guessing,  and  once  in  a 
while  make  the  brakes  hiss,  or 
lurch  your  vehicle  forward  a  few 
inches.  Paul  wished  that,  just  once, 
he  could  be  inside  a  big  conspiracy 
instead  of  eternally  being  one  of 
the  hoodwinked  rabble. 

Well,  at  last  they  were  under¬ 
way.  Everyone  looked  fresh  and 
expectant.  Faces,  tanned  and 
burned  from  three  weeks  at  sea, 
now  shiny  from  the  early  morning 
shave  and  shower;  constantly 
searching  the  congested  streets; 
some  looking  for  things  to  tell. 
("'Honest  to  Gawd,  I  saw  a  cop 
hit  a  spick  who  was  pesterin’  some 
tourists!  Let  me  tell  ya,  these 
spicks  really  respect  their  cops.”) 
Some  looking  for  picture-targets, 
slinging  the  shiny  brown-encased 
cameras  out  the  window  and 
shouting  at  the  bus  driver  to  halt; 


some  looking  appraisingly  at  the 
gaudy  cabarets,  evil  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  light;  sodden  sawdust  on  the 
floor  (one  suspects  that  blood  is 
hidden  under) ,  dismal  barflies  and 
fat  madams  lounging  inside  wait¬ 
ing  for  night  to  come  bringing 
excitement,  music  and  American 
sailors. 

Paul  wanted  to  squeeze  as  much 
as  he  could  out  of  the  golden  light 
of  the  day.  The  evening  could  be 
squandered  with  a  few  of  the  guys 
in  a  quiet  restaurant  with  some  of 
the  newly  discovered  foods  and 
vino  bianco;  the  laughter  and 
singing  would  follow  naturally. 
But  it  was  today  that  was  impor¬ 
tant.  Paul  was  storing  bits  of 
memory  to  keep  him  in  later  years. 
Europe  was  wonderful,  and  he 
might  never  get  back. 

The  struggling,  puffing  bus 
emerged  onto  the  sleek  Boulevard 
of  Franco,  victorious  over  the 
vendors  and  the  curious  who  had 
impeded  its  trip  through  the 
slums.  The  driver  ("How  come 
he  talks  American?  He’s  just  a  bus 
driver”)  was  speaking  over  the 
intercom,  proud  of  his  fine  new 
bus,  proud  of  this  Boulevard 
where  Franco  himself  had  a  resi¬ 
dence.  He  told  of  Barcelona’s 
beauty,  testing  his  audience.  One 
muted  reference  to  Spanish  wine 
and  Spanish  women  served  to 
break  the  charmed  attentiveness 
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and  the  exuberance  of  the  holiday 
broke  out.  The  driver  sadly  re¬ 
turned  the  mouthpiece  to  its  hook 
and  prayed  the  American  Express 
would  someday  give  him  a  load  of 
sedate,  attentive  tourists  who 
would  appreciate  his  talk.  Until 
then,  he  would  just  drive  and  let 
the  idiots  find  their  own  pleasure. 

Paul  was  blessed  with  a  window 
seat,  and  while  observing  the 
countryside,  was  amazed  by  the 
vibrant  color  and  life.  The  red  tile 
roofs,  white  houses  and  rampant 
wild  flowers  were  a  real  and  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  after  the  endless 
shades  of  blue,  however  beautiful, 
that  had  been  his  scenery  during 
the  last  three  weeks.  The  sea  was 
mysterious  and  wonderful,  but 
these  real,  living  things  were  re¬ 
freshment.  He  felt  a  bit  sorrowful 
that  he  could  not  lose  himself  and 
wander  long  enough  to  be  satisfied 
that  Europe  was  real.  Well,  at 
least  they  were  getting  something 
out  of  Barcelona. 

The  miles  flew  by.  The  driver, 
snubbed,  was  crossing  the  finish  at 
Le  Mans,  toast  of  the  Continent, 
hero  of  Barcelona,  and  pride  of  the 
Catalonians,  and  the  roads  became 
perilously  thin  as  they  climbed 
the  slopes  of  the  suddenly  near 
mountains. 

The  bus  skidded  to  a  stop  in  the 
dry,  soft  dust  in  front  of  a  wine 
shop.  The  sailors,  remembering  the 
wrongly-timed,  but  strictly  en¬ 
forced  rest  stops  of  American 
busses,  unwound  their  stiff  bodies 
and  piled  out,  leaving  white  hats 
on  favorite  seats  to  esta  blish 
residence. 


^'Thought  that  this  place, 
what ’sit  the  Monastery?,  was  only 
thirty-one  miles?” 

**Yeah,  straight  up.” 

**Boy,  wouldn’t  these  spicks 
crack  up  if  they  ever  got  a  look 
at  the  Pennsey  Turnpike?” 

*'Maurry  Rose,  there,”  indicat¬ 
ing  the  driver,  **he  wouldn’t  like 
it.  Not  enough  hairpin  turns.” 

Paul  was  in  a  group  being 
lectured  by  the  driver,  who  was 
holding  a  double  flask  of  the  type 
used  for  salad  oils.  These  were 
larger,  each  holding  perhaps  a 
gallon  of  amber  fluid  with  grace¬ 
fully  tapering  necks  spreading  out 
opposite  each  other. 

**Now,  one  of  you  strong  sailors 
try  this.  You  must  pick  it  up  by 
the  neck  of  one  flask  and  hold  it 
up  with  one  arm  and  aim  the  jet 
of  wine  at  your  mouth.  It  is  so 
easy.”  There  was  a  trick  to  hold¬ 
ing  it  and  he  knew  it;  he  did  not 
like  it.  The  wine  was  bad  and  had 
been  sitting  in  the  sun  all  day. 

Several  of  the  fellows  tried  it 
and  were  identified  later  by  the 
yellow-brown  stain  on  their  white 
jumpers. 

Paul,  Dick  Sanford,  and  Gor¬ 
don  Cady  sat  at  a  crude  table  in 
the  sun  and  watched  the  group 
clowningly  try  to  master  the 
tricky  flask.  Some  took  it  serious¬ 
ly,  but  the  humor  of  the  crowd 
killed  the  bitterness.  A  motorcycle 
roared  up,  its  rider,  an  authentic 
Brando  type,  wearing  a  shiny 
round,  crash  helmet,  strode  uncon¬ 
cernedly  through  the  melee  of 
sailors  to  the  store.  When  he  reap¬ 
peared,  before  reaching  his  cycle,  a 
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sailor  challenged  him  to  the  flask 
trial.  After  much  translation  and 
explanation  by  the  driver,  he 
grinned,  nodded  and  accepted  the 
flask.  He  swept  it  up,  and  directed 
the  jet  perfectly  into  his  mouth. 
Apologetically,  he  spewed  out  the 
hot  wine.  After  all,  the  trick  had 
been  done,  and  one  wasn’t  ex¬ 
pected  to  swallow  the  foul  stuff. 
The  sailors  good-naturedly  cheered 
him  as  he  exploded  off  on  the 
cycle,  master  of  his  moment. 

The  bus  loaded  up  again,  and 
the  driver  frantically  counted 
heads,  anxious  to  start  on  the  last 
leg  to  Montserrat. 

No  billboards  here,  just  occa¬ 
sional  painted  building  sides:  Cin¬ 
zano  Vermouth,  the  Toros  in  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  the  usual  cigarette  and 
patent  medicine  slogans.  Ahead 
loomed  the  monastery  of  Monser- 
rat.  *Tt  is  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  sea  level,”  said  the 
driver.  The  fat  pigeons  on  the 
walls  and  about  the  fount  in  the 
churchyard  complacently  ignored 
the  halting  bus  and  the  exodus  of 
noisy  tourists. 

The  sailors  piled  out  of  the  bus 
and  filtered  into  the  sunny  square, 
becoming  attached  singly  and  in 
groups  to  the  crowds  of  tourists, 
mostly  French  and  Spanish.  Paul 
noticed  shipmates  posing  with 
dark  eyed  Spanish  school  girls. 

The  duennas  nodded  amused 
approval. 

The  main  stream  of  movement 
was  leading  to  the  porticoed  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Cathedral.  The  civil¬ 
ians  moved  quietly,  the  sailors 
with  the  hesitation  born  of  awe. 


reproving  friends  who  had  for¬ 
gotten  to  remove  their  hats  or 
forgotten  to  throw  away  their 
cigarettes. 

Paul  spent  the  next  hour  in 
enchanted  meditation.  Though  he 
was  not  a  Catholic,  he  devoured 
all  he  could  of  this  historical 
treasure-trove.  They  sat  in  strange 
high-backed  winged  pews,  and 
heard  a  choir  of  boys  fill  the  great 
Cathedral  with  a  strange  and 
moving  Gregorian  Chant;  they 
were  led  up  through  a  maze  of 
cubicles,  and  into  a  small  cell  high 
above  the  altar  where  the  famed 
**Black  Virgin  of  Catalonia,”  sup¬ 
posedly  carved  by  St.  Luke  and 
carried  into  Spain  by  St.  Peter,  sat 
in  arch-royal  splendor.  The  sailors 
flowed  back  out  to  the  square 
thoughtfully  digesting  what  had 
been  discovered  in  the  historical 
tour. 

The  rest  of  the  day  flew  by:  a 
six  course  meal  in  a  large,  ornate 
restaurant;  an  ascent  via  funicular 
6,000  feet  up  to  a  breath-taking 
spot  of  nothingness  where  one 
wrong  step  would  have  been  fatal; 
and  finally  upon  returning  to  the 
city,  the  Torrilles,  where  Paul 
sat  with  uneasy  mixed  emotions 
watching  death  take  six  great 
bulls. 

After  **The  Bulls”  Paul  and  his 
friends  dined  at  a  cafe  on  the 
Ramblas  and  happily  hashed  over 
the  events  of  the  day. 

Time  flew  by.  The  group,  all 
now  loquacious  and  confident  with 
the  warmness  of  wine  spreading 
through  them,  and  undisturbed  by 
the  clucking,  nagging-type  Amer- 
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lean  waiter,  sat  beneath  uncityish 
trees  and  wondered  at  the  throngs 
of  people  who  seemed  to  be  merely 
out  for  a  walk,  at  midnight,  no 
less! 

**We’d  best  get  back  to  Fleet 
landing  for  that  last  boat.”  Gor¬ 
don  was  a  leader,  but  he  spoke 
now  with  no  force. 

His  companions  glanced  re¬ 
provingly.  He  was  right,  yes,  but 
he’d  broken  the  spell,  and  swung 
their  consciousness  back  to  the 
Ship,  routine,  and  the  irrevocable 
fact  that  they  were  mere  tran¬ 
sients.  Paul  looked  up.  **Okay, 
Mister  Navy,”  and  smiled  to  ease 
the  caustic  tone  of  his  remark. 

**Besides,”  offered  Gordon 
brightly,  '*we’ve  got  eight  more 
days  here!” 

With  that  thought  suspended 
before  them,  the  three  started 


back  to  the  landing,  where  they 
would  board  a  launch  for  the  ship. 

As  Paul,  Gordon,  and  Dick 
strolled  down  the  boat  landing, 
Paul  noticed  in  front  of  him  some 
of  the  others  who  had  been  on  the 
tour.  One  of  them,  Charlie  Ves- 
sles,  was  hailed  by  a  member  of 
the  boat  crew. 

''Hey,  Charlie,  we’ve  got  liberty 
tomorrow.  What’s  there  to  do  in 
town?” 

"Nothin’  much.  Boats;  just  like 
any  other  port  I’ve  been  in.  Cab¬ 
bies,  broads,  and  kids  all  tryin’  to 
get  in  your  wallet  at  once.  Try 
that  Ohio  Bar,  though;  run  by  a 
guy  from  The  States.  He  got  all 
kinds  of  American  beer,  and  even 
our  songs  on  the  juke  box!” 

The  boat  crewman  smiled  and 
shoved  his  dirty  white  hat  back. 
"Hot  dog!  Sounds  good!  Every¬ 
one  ready  to  go  back  to  the  Ship?” 
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^  JL' he  first  time  that  I  knew  my 
grandmother  was  sick  was  Colum¬ 
bus  Day.  I  was  raking  leaves  in 
front  of  the  house  with  my 
mother  when  she  spoke  of  my 
grandmother  as  not  feeling  well. 
I  thought  little  enough  of  it  at 
first  because  I  never  could  remem¬ 
ber  my  grandmother  having  any¬ 
thing  but  an  occasional  cold.  Of 
course,  she  was  crippled  but  one 
hardly  noticed  that. 

My  sister  came  back  from  the 
football  game  around  supper  time 
with  one  of  her  girl  friends.  I 
asked  her  if  she  knew  anything 
about  Nan  being  sick.  She  said 
that  the  doctor  had  been  in  last 
Tuesday  to  see  her  but  she  didn’t 
know  what  for.  When  I  brought 
my  grandmother’s  supper  up  that 
night  she  made  me  stay  and  talk 
to  her  about  school  and  things.  I 
had  always  felt  sorry  for  her  being 
closed  up  in  her  room  all  the  time 
especially  since  she  couldn’t  read. 
Her  eyes  had  gone  bad  on  her 
sometime  ago  but  she  had  refused 
to  get  glasses.  She  said  she  could 
see  without  them  until  one  day 
when  I  gave  her  my  brother’s  wed¬ 
ding  announcement  to  read.  She 
refused  and  asked  me  to  read  it  to 
her. 

The  following  Sunday  after 
Mass  when  we  were  all  at  break¬ 
fast,  my  mother  told  me  that  Nan 
had  a  bad  heart  and  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time.  My  mother 
asked  us  to  be  as  attentive  to  her 
as  we  could  from  now  on.  I  wasn’t 
very  alarmed  however,  because 
my  grandmother  was  an  old  lady 


and  old  ladies  often  have  bad 
hearts.  When  I  think  back  now  it 
seems  that  my  mother  could  see 
what  was  coming  because  that 
night  my  grandmother  had  a 
stroke. 

It  was  just  a  mild  attack  and 
she  seemed  to  recover  easily,  but  it 
scared  me.  For  the  first  time,  I 
felt  that  she  was  really  sick. 

That  night  I  went  to  her  room 
to  talk  with  her.  She  was  propped 
up  on  three  pillows  and  looked 
cool  and  comfortable  against  the 
clean  white  sheets.  She  was  a  small 
woman  with  soft  blue  eyes  and 
long  grey- white  hair  that  she  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  a  neat  bun.  She 
seemed  none  the  worse  from  her 
attack  and  her  color  was  high.  The 
tiny  birthmark  on  her  forehead 
seemed  darker  and  larger  than 
usual. 

‘‘Hello,  dear,”  she  said. 

“Hi.  How  do  you  feel?” 

“Fine,  fine,  dear.  A  little  tired, 
but  fine.” 

“Do  you  think  it’s  going  to  rain 
tomorrow?” 

She  smiled.  She  always  liked  to 
be  asked  about  the  weather.  She 
had  rheumatism  in  her  hands  and 
she  swore  she  could  tell  the 
weather  by  how  they  felt. 

“No,  dear,  it’s  not  going  to 
rain,”  she  said. 

We  talked  for  a  little  about 
school — she  was  always  interested 
in  that — and  about  the  new  fence 
we  were  going  to  put  in  around 
the  house.  Then  I  asked  her  about 
Ireland  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
For  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why.  I  never  had  before. 
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Nan  didn’t  seem  very  surprised  at 


all. 


**Well,”  she  replied  settling  back 


against  the  pillow  and  smiling, 
remember  my  brothers  —  they’re 
all  dead  now,  you  know  —  and  I 
used  to  go  fishing  every  Saturday 
on  the  Black  Water  for  salmon.” 


**Where  was  that?” 

*'That  was  in  Waterford  where 


we  lived.  My  father  had  a  farm 
there  and  some  fine  cows.  I  re¬ 
member  one  particular  cow  named 
Mickel  that  was  always  winning 
first  prize  at  the  market.  My,  but 
those  were  wonderful  trips  to  the 
market  every  week.” 

**If  you  had  such  a  good  farm 
and  everything,  what  made  you 
leave  Ireland?” 

**Well,  your  aunt  Nono  was  al¬ 
ready  here  and  living  in  Southie, 
and  she  sent  me  the  money  so  I 
came.  The  times  were  hard  then 
in  Ireland  and  sure  there  was 
nothing  there  for  us.  The  English 
had  all  the  land  and  all  the  money 

and  they  wouldn’t  let  you  go  to  John 

school.  I  remember  my  brother  mcsweeney 

Mike  hiding  from  the  landlord 
when  he  got  a  new  suit.  He’d 
jump  over  the  hedge  and  hide 
when  they  came  by  in  their  car¬ 
riages  so’s  they  wouldn’t  splash 
mud  on  him.” 
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My  grandmother’s  eyes  were 
closed  and  she  seemed  to  be  very 
far  away. 

"'Why  did  your  brother  hide?” 

*'Why,  if  the  English  knew  he’d 
bought  a  new  suit  they’d  come 
and  take  our  cows.  My  cousin 
Molly  worked  for  the  landlord 
and  she’d  hear  him  talking  of  my 
father’s  cows.  Bye-’n-bye  they 
took  all  the  cows  to  England  any¬ 
way.” 

^'Couldn’t  you  stop  them?” 

**No;  no,”  she  said,  even  then  in 
a  submissive  tone. 

**Do  you  remember  how  you 
came  over.  Nan?” 

''Sure  and  I  could  never  forget 
it.  It  took  seventeen  days  on  a 
sailing  ship  and  we  used  to  pray  at 
night  that  the  Lord  wouldn’t  send 
any  wind  so  they’d  use  the  engine. 
Then  at  night  we  could  stay  near 
the  smoke  stack  and  keep  our 
bones  warm.  I  stepped  ashore  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  it  was  so 
cold  that  I  wished  I  had  never  left 
Ireland.  I  went  straight  to  Nono 
and  she  took  me,  God  bless  her.  So 
many  didn’t  have  any  place  to  go. 
I  lived  with  her  in  Southie  until  I 
found  a  position  with  Mrs.  Sibley. 
She  was  a  good  woman  and  I 
worked  hard  for  her.  After  a 
while  she  gave  me  a  position  of 
trust.  I  was  good  with  the  children 
so  she  made  me  her  governess. 
Every  morning  the  coachman 
would  come  to  the  door  and  take 
myself  and  the  children  for  a 
drive.  Mrs.  Sibley  kept  a  fine  pair 
of  matched  Morgans  and  we  used 
to  drive  through  the  park  as  proud 
as  peacocks.  In  the  summer  she’d 


take  me  with  her  to  her  home  in 
Plymouth.” 

"And  that’s  when  you  met 
Grandpa?”  I  interrupted. 

"Yes,  he  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Sibley’s  dairy.  She  had  a  fine  lot 
of  cows  and  your  granddad  was 
experienced  with  them.  He  had 
three  men  working  for  him  and 
he  kept  the  cleanest  dairy  around. 
He  used  to  sell  the  butter  and  milk 
to  all  the  rich  summer  folks,  too.” 

"Were  you  married  right  off?” 

"Well,  soon  enough.  Sure  we 
were  both  over  thirty  and — ,  but 
get  along  with  you  now.  You’ve 
had  me  blathering  for  an  hour. 
Get  along  now.  Git!” 

Later  when  I  lay  in  bed  I 
thought  of  how  little  I  knew 
about  the  woman  across  the  hall. 
Until  tonight  I  never  realized  how 
little  of  her  life  she  had  spent  in 
the  room  in  our  house  although 
she  had  been  there  as  long  as  I 
could  remember.  How  many  won¬ 
derful  stories  she  must  know!  For 
some  reason  I  got  up  out  of  bed 
and  wrote  down  all  I  could  re¬ 
member  of  my  conversation  with 
her  and  put  it  in  my  bookcase.  If 
only  I  could  really  come  to  know 
her  now. 

Doctor  Lynch  came  in  again  to 
check  up  on  Nan  a  few  days 
afterwards.  She  was  getting  worse. 
She  started  refusing  her  food  and 
she  didn’t  talk  as  loud  as  she  used 
to.  She  was  always  thirsty  and  she 
used  to  sleep  a  lot.  The  family 
seemed  very  close  together  then 
and  I  was  more  aware  of  her 
presence  in  the  house  than  ever 
before.  I  spent  more  time  talking 
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with  her  and  when  I  became  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  would  die,  I  was 
ashamed  that  I  hadn’t  done  so 
sooner.  It  must  have  been  very 
lonely  for  her  just  the  same.  Our 
lives  went  on  and  there  she  waited 
all  alone  in  her  room  with  no 
books  and  no  radio — she  wouldn’t 
hear  of  one.  Here  was  the  family 
around  her  living  active  lives  all 
these  years — my  sister  and  I  going 
to  football  games  and  dances, 
school  and  movies,  and  my  folks 
going  out  to  dinners  and  playing 
cards  with  the  Fallons  and  she  in 
her  room  alone.  It  seemed  ironic 
when  you  thought  of  her  Ireland 
and  the  oil  lamps  and  Beacon  Hill 
and  the  Protestant  Yankees  and 
the  summer  in  Europe  with  Mrs. 
Sibley.  Now  her  world  was  her 
room. 

Two  days  later  when  my  mother 
was  sitting  with  her  she  had  a  con¬ 
vulsion  and  went  into  a  semi¬ 
coma.  My  mother  was  crying 
when  I  got  home  from  school.  I 
tried  to  comfort  her  but  she  was 
too  upset.  The  priest  came  and 
gave  Nan  the  Last  Rites.  The 
doctor  came  and  looked  at  her 
eyes  and  listened  to  her  heart.  He 
said  the  coma  wasn’t  very  deep. 
He  stood  at  the  end  of  her  bed 
and  called  **Mrs.  Connelly”  in  a 
loud  voice  that  echoed  through 
the  strangely  quiet  house.  He 
called  three  times  but  she  never 
moved.  He  told  my  mother  she 
was  dying. 

My  grandmother  took  a  long 
time  to  die.  Three  days,  in  fact. 
About  the  middle  of  the  second 
day  she  had  another  violent  con¬ 


vulsion  and  my  mother  and  I  had 
to  hold  her  in  the  bed.  When  she 
quieted  she  went  into  a  deep  coma. 
The  doctor  said  she  was  hemor¬ 
rhaging  in  the  brain.  She  showed 
no  signs  but  she  was  bleeding  to 
death  inside.  She  lingered  through 
that  day,  never  eating  or  drinking 
a  thing.  We  all  knew  she  couldn’t 
last  long  now. 

My  father  and  I  talked  about 
her  that  night.  We  could  not 
understand  what  was  keeping  her 
alive.  Her  breathing  had  been 
shallow  and  labored  all  day.  She 
didn’t  want  to  live  that  badly  that 
she  should  fight  so.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  she  had  often  said  that 
when  her  time  came  she  would  be 
glad  to  go.  She  even  used  to  pray 
to  die.  It  used  to  shock  me  to  see 
her  lying  there  in  bed,  small  and 
dignified,  with  her  shawl  wrapped 
about  her  and  her  hair  neat  and 
smooth  as  always  and  her  praying 
to  die.  Now  she  lay  upstairs  wait¬ 
ing  to  die  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
couldn’t. 

She  had  not  spoken  now  for 
over  a  week  and  her  eyes  had  not 
opened  in  the  past  three  days. 
Hour  after  hour  she  struggled  for 
each  breath.  My  mother  went  out 
and  got  an  eye  dropper  and  wet 
her  lips  with  a  little  water.  My 
grandmother  didn’t  swallow  any 
and  my  mother  stopped,  fearing 
that  she’d  choke.  Hour  after  hour 
the  struggling,  gasping  breath 
came.  Sometimes  you  used  to 
think  that  she’d  never  get  the  next 
one,  there  was  such  an  awful  pause 
between  them,  but  it  always  came, 
making  little  choking  sounds  in 
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her  throat.  We  prayed  there,  my 
mother  and  I;  we  prayed  for  her 
to  die.  It  seemed  as  if  God  didn’t 
care  that  an  old  woman  wanted 
to  die  so  badly  and  couldn’t. 
Sometime  after  midnight  I 
couldn’t  stand  that  awful  breath¬ 
ing  any  more.  I  left  the  room, 
sick  to  my  stomach  and  scared.  I 
went  downstairs  and  sat  in  the  big 
leather  chair  in  the  living  room 
feeling  helpless  and  frustrated  in 
the  face  of  death  that  never  would 
come.  Why  did  it  have  to  come 
now?  If  only  I  had  known  her 
sooner.  She  must  die  soon;  she 
must.  I  must  have  fallen  asleep 
because  the  next  thing  I  remem¬ 
ber  was  my  mother  waking  me  up. 
It  was  light  out  and  my  grand¬ 
mother  was  dead. 

I  was  glad.  I  went  up  to  her 


room.  It  was  a  little  narrow  room. 
She  was  very  quiet  now  but  some¬ 
how  I  could  still  hear  her  breath¬ 
ing.  The  shades  were  up  very  high 
but  it  wasn’t  very  bright  in  the 
room.  It  was  raining  outside.  My 
grandmother  was  small,  very 
small.  She  must  have  lost  weight. 
She  lay  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  with  the  sheet  pulled  up  high 
and  smoothed  across  her  breast. 
Her  fists  were  clenched  tight.  I 
wanted  to  open  them  but  I 
couldn’t  bring  myself  to  touch 
her.  Her  face  was  all  sunken  in 
around  her  cheeks  and  there  were 
hollows  around  her  eyes  and  her 
skin  looked  yellow.  Her  hair  was 
still  in  a  bun.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  looked  the  same. 

With  the  life  gone  out  of  her 
and  with  her  so  peaceful,  I  could 
not  recognize  my  grandmother. 
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colossus 

We  are  born  of  cities, 

Sheltered  by  the  cracks  in  sidewalks, 

•  Crushed  in  the  might  of  towering  buildings. 

And  man  becomes  the  monument  to  his  age. 

Great  gray  cities. 

Reflections  in  the  glassy  windows 
Between  clouds  of  choking  smoke. 

The  long  lonely  streets  .  .  . 

The  click  of  heels  echoes  hollowly  in  the  mind. 

As  the  rouged  bit-player  leaves  the  theatre. 

And  hurries  through  the  canyons  of  darkness 
After  the  death  of  the  colored  lights. 

The  late  taxi  rockets  by,  boring  holes  in  the  night 
With  its  probing  white  eyes. 

A  black  dog  passes  like  a  shadow 

Across  the  back  streets  filled  with  crumpled  papers. 

Yesterday’s  news. 

But  somewhere  in  that  yesterday  came  man  to  the  cities, 
They  came  strong,  wading  through  the  ooze  of  obstacles 
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Only  a  very  old  man  with  a  long  white  beard 
Really  remembers: 

"They  sprang  from  the  ears  of  corn, 

From  every  grain  of  wheat, 

From  behind  crooked  old  fences. 

They  left  everything  behind  and  came. 

On  mare  and  roan,  in  carriage  or  wagon. 

Or  on  foot,  with  their  dreams  on  a  crust  of  bread 
Field  in  their  calloused  hands.” 

A  great  silence  smothered  the  plains. 

The  death  of  a  vast  heartland. 

Drowned  in  the  oceans  of  emptiness; 

While  the  gadget-cultured  cities  sat  smiling. 


And  so  the  cities  grew  fat; 

Fat  on  the  bones  and  marrow  of  the  populace. 
Down  the  days  these  dingy  giants  rose. 

Scratched  their  granite  chests. 

Blinked  stupidly. 

And  gorged  themselves  on  the  retreating  country 
With  their  suburban  jaws; 

And  became  still  fatter. 

While  dangling  the  Keys  of  Pleasure 
Before  the  people  in  their  soiled  streets. 

First  the  entire  country, 

"The  lights  must  never  go  out  .  .  .” 

Then  the  world, 

"The  lights  must  never  go  out  .  .  .” 

Will  become  a  city. 


—  Joseph  A.  Baron 
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Oict 


TT  he  small  room  was  crowded, 
but  the  boy  managed  to  get 
through  without  spilling  the  drink 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

**Hello,”  he  said  to  the  girl  on 
the  window  seat.  ^Here’s  your 
drink.” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  and  then 
at  her  watch. 

**You’re  late,”  she  said.  ‘Tast 
time  you  were  faster.” 

couldn’t  help  it,”  he  said. 
'*The  place  is  filling  up.” 

The  girl  accepted  the  glass  and 
took  a  long  drink.  She  looked  up 
at  the  boy  and  took  another  drink. 
Then  she  set  the  glass  down. 

”What  do  they  put  this  Scotch 
in  with  —  an  eye  dropper?”  she 
asked. 

**ril  get  you  some  more.” 

”No,  never  mind.”  She  turned 
to  look  out  of  the  window. 


"That’s  the  library,”  the  boy 
said. 

"Your  friend  told  me.  I  guess 
he  wanted  me  to  get  the  idea.  He 
told  me  five  times.  Look,”  she  said, 
"there’s  a  clock  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tower,  too,  isn’t  there?” 

"Sure,”  said  the  boy.  "Four  of 
them.” 

"Does  it  keep  the  same  time  as 
this  one?” 

"Sure.” 

The  girl  looked  triumphant. 
"How  do  you  know?”  she  asked. 

"Well — ”  the  boy  said.  He  was 
a  trifle  uneasy.  "Well,  I  guess  it 
does.” 

"You  ought  to  find  out,”  the 
girl  insisted.  "You  really  ought  to 
find  out.  That  clock  on  the  other 
side  might  be  slow.  If  you  can 
only  see  one  clock  at  a  time,  how 
do  you  know  it  isn’t  slow?” 
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*'I  guess  you  don’t  know,”  said 
the  boy.  **You  have  to  take  their 
word  for  it.” 

**rd  find  out  if  I  were  you,” 
said  the  girl,  shaking  her  head 
slowly.  She  took  another  drink. 
**You  really  ought  to  know.”  She 
looked  out  of  the  window,  then 
turned  back  to  the  boy.  **What 
do  they  call  this  place  again?” 

‘‘Dartmouth,”  said  the  boy. 

“That’s  a  silly  name,”  said  the 
girl.  She  finished  her  drink.  “Do 
you  think  you  could  get  me 
another  one  of  these  with  some 
Scotch  in  it?” 

“Sure,”  said  the  boy.  He  took 
the  glass  and  started  through  the 
crowd.  The  girl  put  her  nose 
against  the  pane  and  looked  out 
the  window. 

After  a  while,  the  boy  came 
back,  holding  his  drink  above  his 
head  so  it  wouldn’t  be  spilled.  He 
tapped  the  girl  on  the  shoulder. 

“Hello,”  he  said.  “I’m  back.” 

The  girl  looked  at  him.  “Go 
away,”  she  said.  “I  never  heard  of 
you.” 

“I’m  your  date,”  said  the  boy. 
“I’m  bringing  you  another  drink.” 

The  girl  peered  at  him.  “So  you 
are,”  she  said.  She  took  the  drink 
and  returned  to  the  window. 

“I  got  a  little  more  Scotch  this 
time,”  the  boy  said. 

The  girl  turned  around.  “You’re 
cute,”  she  said. 

The  boy  blushed.  “Look,”  he 
said,  “are  you  having  a  good 
time?” 

“I’m  having  a  wonderful  time,” 
the  girl  said.  “I  am  having  a 


simply  wonderful  time.”  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  bright. 

“I’m  glad,”  said  the  boy.  He 
sat  down  and  took  hold  of  her 
hand.  The  girl  looked  at  his  hand 
holding  hers  and  then  up  at  his 
face.  She  looked  at  his  hand  again 
and  took  another  drink.  The  boy 
held  on  to  her  hand  and  leaned 
forward. 

“Do  you  really  dance  in  a 
chorus?”  he  said. 

“When  I’m  working,”  the  girl 
said.  “They  call  us  chorus  girls.” 
She  put  her  hand  next  to  his. 
“Who  squealed?” 

“Oh,  no  one.”  The  boy  was 
emphatic.  “My  sister  told  me. 
Remember?  You  know  my  sister. 
She  introduced  us  in  New  York.” 

The  girl  nodded.  “I  know  your 
sister.”  She  hiccuped  gently.  “Lit¬ 
tle  bitch.” 

The  boy  released  her  hand  and 
sat  up  straight.  Seeing  his  startled 
expression,  the  girl  put  her  fingers 
to  her  mouth. 

“There  I  go  again,  always  belch¬ 
ing  in  public,”  she  said.  She  leaned 
toward  the  boy.  “‘Pardon  me.” 

“Sure,”  said  the  boy.  “Sure.” 
He  sat  up  very  straight. 

The  girl  was  beating  a  rhythm 
on  the  glass  with  her  fingernails, 
watching  the  crowd. 

“How  long  do  you  have  to  stay 
in  this  place?”  she  asked. 

“No  special  time,”  said  the  boy. 
“We  can  leave  now  if  you  want.” 

“Not  here,”  said  the  girl.  “I 
mean  in  college.” 

“Oh.  Four  years.  I  have  one  to 

yy 

go. 

“That’s  a  long  run.”  She 
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drained  her  glass  and  looked  at  the 
boy.  *'You're  cute/’  she  said.  She 
put  down  the  glass  and  took  up 
his  hands.  "You  have  nice  hands.” 

The  boy  gave  her  hand  a  slight 
squeeze.  "So  have  you,”  he  said, 
but  the  girl  turned  away. 

"You  touch  that  glass,”  she  was 
saying  to  a  girl  about  to  sit  down, 
"and  I’ll  lay  you  out  like  a  rug.” 
She  retrieved  the  glass  and  held  it 
out  to  the  boy.  "How  about 
another  drink?” 


"Sure,”  said  the  boy.  He  took 
the  glass  and  moved  into  the 
crowd.  As  he  was  pouring  the 
liquor,  another  boy  came  over  and 
put  his  arm  around  his  shoulders. 

"How’re  you  doing?”  he  asked. 

The  boy  spilled  a  little  soda  into 
the  glass  and  started  back  toward 
the  window. 

"Fine,”  he  called  back.  "Fine.” 
He  dodged  someone  carrying  a 
tray.  "Yes,  indeed,  a  good  time; 
a  real  good  time.” 


spun  glass 

(for  J.A,S.) 

I  walked  with  you 

Dreaming  over  limpid  moons  and  faultless  fields 
Smiling  summer  sun 
Where  flowing  arms  meet 
Brown  and  tender. 

Sometimes 

I  saw  your  eyes  singing 

Then  blue  night  mingled  with  the  fragrance 
Of  dying  leaves 

And  the  turning  lips  of  the  breeze. 

—  Joseph  A.  Baron 
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pavanne 

A  grey  squirrel  of  a  morning 
gathered  acorns  and  chestnuts. 

Alders;  cold;  bent 
purple  to  the  water. 

A  lancet  of  geese  fled 

down  the  horizon  of  an  autumn 

afternoon. 

While  the  gelded  shadow  of  a  summer  sun 
huddled  beneath  one  thin  elm 
And  died.  Shall  no 
one  mourn? 

— Francis  A.  Neel  on 
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